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Agricultural. 8 


Weight and Measure. 

It is all right to guess upon the weather, 
but when an article can be accurately meas- 
ured or weighed, more information can be 
vained in that way than by guessing. The 
use of scales in this country in selling cattle 
is more common than in Europe, but it is 
increasing there. Not long ago we noteda 
cuessing contest in England on the weight 
of ananimal, where only those thought to 
be experts made the trial, and while a few 
overestimated the weight, more placed it too 
low, and if we remember correctly but one 
or two, if any, were within sixty pounds of 
the actual weight, a very considerable dif- 


ference in the buying or selling value, while 
the highest and lowest figures were very far 


apart. 

We find a statement in an exchange of a 
test on early potatoes, where a part of the 
field had an application of seven hundred 
pounds per acre, or $14 worth of a fertilizer 
costing $40 per ton. When dug and lying on 
the field the general opinion was. that this 
part had given a better yield than that with- 
out the fertilizer, but that the gain did not 
repay the cost of it. The first thought was 
to pick them up without weighing, but a 
curiosity to know how much the loss had 
been finally decided the grower in weighing 
the crop ona certain area of fertilized and 
unfertilized land. Much to the astonish- 
ment of all, the fertilized part had produced 
it the rate of 625 bushels per acre more than 
the other, and with early potatoes selling at 
ninety cents a bushel, there was a gain of 
256.25 per acre in the crop, a very good profit 
for an investment of $14. Increased cost of 
the labor in putting in the fertilizer and 
handling the extra bushels could scarcely 
have made the profit less than $40 per acre 
by using the fertilizer. 

This reminds us that some years ago we 
were called to examine a wheat field, on a 
part of which two hundred pounds per acre 
of fertilizer had been used, costing $4,50, 


While the other part had not had any fertil- 
izer, The owner thought one part as good 
as the other, while we were so confident 
that there was more wheat, larger heads 


aid plumper grain on the fertilizer part that 
Wwe finally agreed to pay the extra expense, 
if there was any, of having the two fields 
cut and threshed separately, that we might 
know just what the difference might be. We 
think there was over nine bushels to the 
acre, threshers’ measure, and as it was in 
days of dollar wheat, the profit over 
cost of fertilizer was about $5 per acre. 

We write this not to advertise any special 

ertilizer, for we have forgotten what. kind 

used, but to illustrate our point, that if 
«rain had not been measured the grower 
ild have decided that it did not pay to 
ise fertilizer. Since that time many have 
ind that two hundred pounds to the acre 
and that four hundred pounds pays 

‘er, as we have no doubt that one thou- 
sid to fifteen hundred pounds tothe acre on 
the field of potatoes referred to would have 

“i\ena greater profit than the seven hun- 

ed pounds, and yet would have left more 
the soil for future crops. 

\\e have seen wheat fields where a part 
| fertilizer and apart had not, and the 
in the wheat crop, though paying more 
ithe cost, was small compared to the 
1 in the amount of clover and clover seed 
vn in the next two years, and this was 
equal to the enriching of the soil for 
ire crops after the clover was plowed in. 
le work of Experiment Stations is more 
iable than the tests of farmers in field 
tice only when they are able to give the 

| results from the use of a fertilizer or a 

. in exact amounts or values, and in the 
| to follow it up for a term of years. But 
‘n accurate accounts of crops are kept 

farmer’s experiment upon a ten-acre 
! is much more reliable than theirs upon 
‘enth part of an acre, and we would urge 

farmer to keep exact weights when he 
of all products, from the milk of each 
. the weekly gain of each animal grow- 
or fattening and the food given, to the 
of his fields. Farming by guess, main 
usth and awkwardness should give 

!'-e to farming as a science founded on 

ial knowledge. 
—_—_— ~~?) 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


\ recent decision of the New York collec- 
of Customs on what constitutes a “‘ pear ”” 
- overruled by the board of general ap- 
'lsers, There has arisen of late years 
“iicthing of a demand for the Avacade or 
\llizator pear, a tropical fruit, but this is a 
r only in shape, so the board decided it 
entitle -d to freedom’from the import tariff 
rate of 25 cents per bushel. 
ince the establishment of closer relations 
between this country and the West India 
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Islands the Alligator pear may be expected 
to take a more prominent place among fruits 
here. Its price at present is very high. Its 
liking is something too of an acquired taste, 
like most fresh tropical fruits, but it is 
highly esteemed by those who have eaten it. 
The Department of Agriculture is now 
experimenting with a variety which it is 
believed will stand frost, and so can be 
grown in the milder regions of the country. 


The Department of Agriculture has been 
expending $50,000 allotted by Congress dur- 
ing the past year in making irrigation in- 
vestigations in the arid and semi-arid region. 
The feature of these investigations which 
seems to have aroused most interest is that 
relating to the practical results of the irri- 
gation laws and regulations. It seems that 
most of the water laws in force are based 
upon the old common laws of England, an 
extremely humid country, where land is of 
the first value, water second. The conditions 
in the arid region are reversed; there 
the land is useless without its share of 
water. Things are said, therefore, to be in 
amore or less haphazard condition in the 
West concerning the right to the use of 
water, as well as the amounts necessary for 
irrigation. Where the supply is limited 
there is usually trouble. The department is 
doing good work in collecting definite in- 
formation on these subjects as a basis for 
appropriate legislation. 

The water to be found in butter varies 
from seven to seventeen per cent., and prob 
ably in some cases of a very poor article 
even a greater proportion is found. The 
amount depends upon the temperature of 
the cream, the working and use of salt. A 
discussion of this subject, which will appear 
in a forthcoming farmers’ bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, calculates the 
average amount of water contained in 
American butter to be about eleven per 
cent. The quantity of this constituent, how- 
ever, is quite variable, depending upon the 
conditions named. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station a 
study was made of the effect of salt on the 

| water content of butter. Eighteen experi- 
' ments were made with salted and unsalted 
butter, and with one and two workings, with 
twenty-four-hour intervals. Chemical anal- 
ysis showed that the salted and unsalted in 
the lots worked once contained, respectively, 
12.74 and 15.12 per cent. of water. In the 
lots worked twice, the salted butter con- 
tained 10.53 and the unsalted butter 14.33 per 
cent. of water. The unsalted butter always 
had a dry appearance. 

The station also studied tke effect of the 
size of the butter granules on the water in 
butter. One lot of cream was churned until 


the butter granules were about the size of 
clover seed, while the other lot was churned 
until the butter granules were about the size 
of corn grains. Both lots were salted and 
worked. Eleven trials of this kind were 
made. The average water content of the 
butter churned to large granules was 13.89 
per cent., and of the butter churned to small 
granules 12.15 per cent. 

At the Iowa Station lots were churned un- 
der uniform conditions, and were otherwise 
treated alike except that one lot was washed 
with cold water and the other with compara- 
tively warm water. In three of the compari- 
sons, where the granules were of the same 
size, an average difference of about 25° in 
the temperature of the wash water made 
a difference of about 24 per cent.in the 
water content of the butter. The softer 
butter, resulting from the useof the warmer 
water in washing, contained in every case 
the most water. In one of the tests, washing 
coarse granular butter with water at forty- 
five -degrees was compared with washing 
fine ‘granular butter with water at seventy 
degrees. The percentage of water in the 
butter made in the two ways was, respec- 
tively, 14.07 and 17.50 per cent. 

‘* These experiments,” said Mr. H. W. 
Lawson of the office of experiment stations, 
** show that the presence of salt, the size of 
the butter granules and the hardness of the 
butter are factors exerting an influence on 
the amount of water in the butter, Where 
a dry butter is desired, as for export, these 
principles may have considerable practical 
importance. By churning cream at a low 
temperature, and continuing the churning 
until the granules were as large as peas, 
washing for about thirty minutes with 
water at 45° to 48°, and working twice, the 
Iowa Station secured butter containing as 
low as 6.72 per cent. of water.’’ 


The Department of Agriculture is making 
some experiments, covering a period of sev- 
eral years, on the improvement of pears 
through hybridization. A number of valu- 
able crosses have been secured between the 
Chinese sand pears and some of the more 
delicate kinds, like the Seckel and Bartlett. 
The Keifer is an instance of a hybrid 
formed through the crossing of the Oriental 
sand pear on some western variety, 
like the Bartlett. Mr. Webber of the de- 
partment states that it is a singular 
thing in plant life that the results 
of such hybridization usually or frequently 
show the best qualities of both par- 
ents. These sand pears are very hardy and 
disease resistant, and the crosses are being 
made with a view to obtaining some more vig- 
orous kinds than we have at present. The 
department is making a number of very in- 








teresting experiments and tests in crossing 
other fruits and plants, among the num- 
ber being pineapples, corn, looking 
to a product containing more protein 
than the present varieties, grapes of 
great hardiness, apples, oranges (crosses 
on the hardy but worthless Japanese 
orange) which will withstand frost, 
ete. With the oranges, crosses have already 
been obtained which are semi-hardy, though 
it is too early yet to know what the fruit 
will be like, but Mr. Webber is certain of 
being able to produce an orange tree which 
wili at least bear fruit well suited for mar- 
malade, and at the same time prove a hardy 
ornamental tree with the beautiful foliage 
and appearance of the tropical trees. 


It is time to be testing the clover seed. 
There is but little economy in getting clover 
seed seventy-five cents a bushel cheaper than 
market price, and having one-fourth of the 
sowing fail of germination. Moreover, un- 
less you test the seed, you will never know 
where the fault lay that the stand of clover 
was poor. 


Of the 195,000 barrels of cottonseed oil 
imported into France;last year 185,000 bar- 
rels came from the United States. In 1891 
our exports to France of this product were 
only fifty-six thousand barrels. The year 
1898 reached high-water mark with 287,000 
barrels. This recent decline in French tak- 
ings of American oil is balanced by in- 
creased French use of American oleaginous 
seeds, the total French imports of which 
have increased from 260,000 tons in 1897 to 
336,000 tons in 1900. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
EES aie sti se 


The Old Ways. 

In Ohio, say forty or more years ago, we 
hung butter, fresh meat, etc., down in the 
well. And yet a river was the west boun- 
dary of the farm, from which a million tons 
of ice could be cut every winter, but human 
nature had not yet got.on to the ice except 
with skates and sleds. The farmer who had 
a springhouse near by needed no icehouse. 
The flowing cold water kept milk, butter, 
etc., at a desirable temperature. Such a 
springhouse we saw a few years ago at the 
ancestral home in Berkshire County, Mass., 
and we have seen such in this county, but 
they are so rare one would think every well- 
to-do farmer would have the next best thing, 
an icehouse. 

Every farmer has. caught on to the fly 
question, and screen doors and windows, 
and even porches, so that there are ‘‘ no flies 
on them ’”’ any more. 

How was that invention, screening, so 
long delayed? The masses have fenced off 


flies and quarantined against them and mos- 
quitoes only inthe last dozen years or So. 
Don’t you know how agirl or wo.nan used to 
go round the table, behind the chairs, and 
shoo off the flies with a bough or brush, and 
in despite of that a fly would drop in your 
coffee or tea, and it would be thrown out, or a 
pesky fly would glue itself to the soft butter, 
and stand on its hind legs and buzz its wings 
to pull loose from that kind of sticky paper? 
And a lot of flies would swarm into the 
sugar bowl or the cream pitcher and blow 
and reverberate. If a boy smeared mo- 
lasses ona slice of bread and butter, before 
he could derrick it to his face, a bevy of 
flies would take passage on it. 

But now the house openings are screened 
and insects have to stay outside. At meal- 
times, however, they perch on the screens, 
peek in, buzz, and no doubt swear. Yet 
they still get in. They are as cunning as 
cats and dogs, that get underfoot as you 
open a door, and slip in. But there are 
not enough of these stealthy burglars to 
form a mass-meeting and mob as in the late 
old days. 

We can now sleep o’ mornings. In the 
old days we couldn’t. The cock crow at 
dawn roused all the flies, and at the first 
| streaks of light they began to walk all over 
| the sleeper’s face, buzz in his ears, blow up 
his nose, and stand on his countenance and 
' braid their legs. This promenade was done 

out of pure ‘‘cussedness.”? There was noth- 
ing to eat on that alabaster, or tanned, or 
freckled face. What did they tickle the 
cuticle for, unless for meanness? Before a 
fly could do more than two cake walks the 
| Sleeper would yawn, stretch, slap, and begin 
to coin cuss words. His rest was broken, 
his milk of human kindness soured, be- 
cause he didn’t know enough to screen the 
doors and windows. 

Down South, as a rule, they have not 
caught on yet. Twoor three years ago we 
stayed a night in the best hotel in Corinth, 
Miss., after a hard ride at a late hour from 
the field of Shiloh. But at 4A. M. our rest 
was broken by an army of flies that came in 
through open, unprotected, uncurtained 
windows. There is no excuse for such shift- 
lessness. 

Every new good house that goes up in the 
country has a furnace, and is comfortable all 
through it in the winter. There used to be 
picturesque fireplaces, that baked one side 
of you, while t’other froze. Your face would 
be as red as a beet, while the cold made your 
back hair electric. The women cooked in 
the fireplace. There was a swinging crane, 
working like the arm of a derrick or dredger, 
with hooks for pots, and the average house- 
wife broiled her face over the coals till she 
looked like a hard boozer. 
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Then the box and ueente stove came 
in and burned the oxygen out of the air and 
made headaches galore. But there were 
rooms in the house that were arctic all win- 
ter, and we had to sleep in them,. the walls 
glistening with ice crystals, and one’s 
breath formed glaciers in one’s moustache 
and beard. 

Don’t you mind the old -north sleeping 
room and the hall leading to. it, its floor 
covered with oilcloth? How you dreaded 
leaving the stove and taking. that scoot to 
the icehouse,chamber! You’d linger and 
linger, hated to§go and undress in ‘zero 
climate and pitch into a bed that could not 
have been colder if the sheets had been 
marble er ice instead of cotton. No woollen 
sheets then, no underclothes on the boys, no 
feathers, straw ticks, no foot-warmers, no 
braziers or hot irons or hot sandbags. We 
had to warm the bed with animal heat, 
which is bad economy and utter waste. The 
bed should warm the body, not vice versa. 
There was a great drain of vitality in that 
way. You man or woman of fifty to sixty, 
how old were you when you first. wore warm 
underclothes ? 

The plainfpeople have known what com- 
fort is only in the last fifty years. What 
with well-ventilated, cool and warm houses 
and public buildings, mattressed beds, car- 
pets, rugs and easy chairs, easy buggies and 
carriages, lounges, hammocks, sleeping cars 
for travel, dining cars, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, electric fans, steam heat, cold stor- 
age, improved artificial light, ete., we can 
take lots of comfort now, in health and even 
in sickness. How much unnecessary suffer- 
ing there used to be because invalids and the 
acutely sick did not have cosey furniture !— 
no cots, no adjustable reclining chairs, ete. 
It was a terror to be sick in old days. 

And yet, perhaps our present luxuries are 
making us effeminate.—Washington (Iowa) 
Press. 

wots lca 
Bees and Honey. 

As soon as there comes a warm spell in 
March the beehives should be examined to 
see if they have a good laying queen and 
stores enough to begin brood raising, as the 
queen begins to lay in March in southern 
New England if the weather is warm enough, 
and there are stores enough to feed the 
young bees ov... Farther north, or in a very 
cold March, she may not begin as early, 
and she will not be apt to do so if the stores 
are short. The young bees are not ready to 
go out before about four weeks from the egg, 
but they should be ready to begin on the 
willow and some varieties of wild flowers 
before the plum trees bloom. If thereis any 
doubt about the stores, give a good sugar 
syrup, about equal parts of sugar and water, 
and give enough that they may not need to 
be fed again as long as there is anything to 
be found in the flowers. No matter if they 
do have a little more than sufficient for pres- 
ent needs. That will be better than a little 
less than enough, and every pound of sugar 
that is used properly should result in in- 
creasing the honey production two pounds 
or more, by increasing the number of workers 
to bring it in. 








A New Jersey correspondent of the Farm 
Journal says: ‘‘I began the season of 1900 
with ‘forty-seven colonies of bees in two 
apiaries. The home yard was worked for 
comb honey, and the out yard, which is lo- 
eatsd on a berry farm about two-and-a-half 
miles away, was worked for extracted honey. 
Thh product from these two apiaries Swas 
1875 pounds of honey and ten and one-half 
pounds of wax, and an increase of thirty 
colonies of bees. The honey sold at an 
average of fifteen cents per pound, making a 
total of $281.25. Wax sold at thirty-five 
cents per pound, $3.67; total, $284.92, or 
$6.06 per colony, spring count. The in- 
crease of thirty colonies at $7 per colony, 
$210; grand total, $494.92. Expenses for 
hives, queens, honey receptacles, drayage, 
printing, advertising and other incidentals, 
$120, leaving a net grofit of $374.92. This 
is only a conservative estimate of what the 
bees can do in a moderately fair season. 
This yield can easily be doubled in a good 
season. Prior to 1898 I averaged one hun- 
dred pounds per colony for three successive 
years, which meant $15 per hive.”’ 








| Itisa singular fact that one of the first 
plants visited by the bees in the spring is 
the skunk cabbage, and, strong as is its 
odor, we never have been able to detect odor 
or flavor of it in the honey. It may be that 
all such honey is used in brood raising, but 
it is more probable that the odor does not 
affect the nectar in the blossom, and that 
the honey is as good as that from many 
other blossoms. The next plant is the 
yellow willow, but from that they get more 
pollen than nectar, and this is used in brood 
raising, or, if very abundant, is stored, to 
be given to later brood. Possibly filling the 
cells with this may reduce the capacity for 
brood, but we think this does not often 
oecur, and we notice that as soon as the 
maples are in bloom the bees prefer them to 
the willow. 


A writer in the National Stockman advises 
parties to take off all sections that have 
foundations, as soon as the honey flow stops, 
as the bees seem inclined to varnish it over 
with bee glue, after which they do not like 
to use it, or if they do fill it, they do not 
make nice sections. We never heard of 
this before, but there is much that we do 
not know yet, and we give our authority for 
the statement. There certainly is no need 
of having empty foundation hanging there 
when there is no aad coming in. 





The “‘ Records of the Union and Confeder- 
ate Armies inthe War of the Rebellion” 
have just been completed. They arein 127 
volumes, have been ten years in preparation, 
and the cost of compiling and printing them 
is said to have been $2,750,000. This is the 
most complete history ever published of any 
war, we think, and to historians, and for 
the larger public libraries, it will be almost 
invaluable. 
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Agricultural. 
Dairy Notes. 





The Elgin Dairy Report says that during © 


the month of December almost every market 


report sent from the centres of distribution, : 


like New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, made this comment: ‘ The pro- 
portion of really fine goods to the amount 
received is so small that there is no diffi- 
culty in securing top prices for all of the 
strictly fancy make arriving.”” But during 


most of that time there was an abundance of | 
fairly good butter selling at prices two or | 
three cents a pound lower than the best, and | 
sometimes so low as to force down prices | 


even on the best. This was a direct loss to 
the farmers and the dairymen, and amounts 
to millions of dollars each year. 

What is the cause of this loss from an in- 
ability to make a better product? In many 
cases the farmers have little experience in 
the dairy business, or having experience 
have failed to keep themselves informed as 
to the effects of food upon the flavor of the 
milk and butter, or the grain and the firm- 
ness of the product. He has too often neg- 
lected sanitary conditions, and has not been 
careful to provide pure food, water and air 
for his animals, or to observe perfect clean- 
liness in his utensils and his handling of his 
dairy products. : 

But the faults do not all lie with the 
farmer. The man at the factory has not 
always been willing to point out to his 
patrons the faults in milk that has not been 
properly handled, or that has been kept too 
long, or that has acquired some taint. Some- 
times he is not competent to do this, and 
sometimes he cannot do it in such a way as 
to effect a reform without giving offence. 
And if we may credit the reports of inspec- 
tors there are some factories and factory 
managers that need reforming more than the 
farmers. The factories are not much cleaner 
than the average barn, and the methods of 
handling the milk there are worse than that 
at the farms. 

There has been great improvement in 
methods of butter making since the days 
when we used to tire ourselves over the old 
dash churn, and great improvement in the 
average quality of the butter sold since 
we stood behind the counter in a grocery 
store, but there is room for much more 
mprovement as long as so large a pro- 
portion of the butter fails to be of the 
highest grade. And when the supply is 
large that is the time when the lower grades 
have to be sold far below the prices of the 
best. 


An exchange tells of an_ investigation 
made of a sample of milk which was not 
sour, although three or four days old, but 
had a half-rotten smell and a horrible taste. 
The can in which it went to the creamery 
was scrupulously clean, but very rusty and 
the can about half full. The manager 
bought a new can and sent it to the patron, 
with a request that he use it instead of the 
rusty one. It was indignantly returned, but 
the patron bought a new can, and sent half 
his milk in that and half in the rusty one. 
That sent in the new can came all right, but 
that in the rusty one had the same old taste 
and smell. Other experiments at other 
farms showed that rusty cans always pro- 
duced this result, and that they were worse 
when only partly filled. Thorough steam- 
ing with live steam for an unusual long. 
time, which would have destroyed any bac- 
teria or spores, did not change the results. 
The milk showed on analysis a consider- 
able quantity of iron, and the butter had a 
tallowy taste. Beware then of tinware for 
milk, which is rusty or has the tin worn off. 

A writer in the National Stockman, who 
has been purchasing stock in England, says 
of Lord Rothchild’s herds that he has thirty- 
four cows of what he calls dairy Shorthorns 
that produced last year an average of 6786 
pounds of milk in a year, while his herd of 
thirty-nine Jersey cows averaged 6136) 
pounds each. They are much finer and 
smaller than the Jersey cattle in this coun- 
try. While he bought Shorthorn stock, we | 
think from what we know of feeding both : 
breeds and their grades that we should have. 
preferred the Jerseys, even with 650 less | 
pounds of milk in a year, if we were looking | 
fora dairy herd. And he says that the bull | 
at the head of the Jersey herd is from a cow 
that made two pounds fourteen ounces of 
butter in aday ina public test. One two- 
year-old heifer gave forty pounds of milk in 
a day with first calf. We would like a few | 


animals of such stock. 


—_2.<>- -—_—__——_—_———_ | 
Thinning and Pruning. | 


Those with little experience in garden ' 
culture believe that it is the sun that ripens 
fruit, and to aid in this, thin out the leaves 
to let in the sunlight. This is frequently 
seen in the management of the tomato and 
in the grape. Sunlight does usually add to 
the sweetness and general good character of 
the fruit; but ripening is a vital process, in ' 
which an abundance of good, healthy foliage | 
is the prominent agent in the work. In| 
short, a bunch of grapes, ripening in com- |} 
parative darkness, would be far preferable 
to one grown in the full light with most of | 
the vine leaves taken off. But the leaves , 
themselves must be vigorous and healthy. | 
They are not healthy when crowded. For 
this reason, the good gardener thins out the 
weak branches inthe early stage, so as to! 
have plenty of room for the development of 
Jarger ones later on. 

There is a very strong tendency prevalent 
among inexperienced planters to do very 
little pruning. Especially is this wrong in 
the case of the peach. The side branches 
should always be shortened in pretty close 
to the leader, the weak ones removed en- 
tirely and the stronger ones pruned at least 
two-thirds. Where this is not done, many 
branches and possibly a _ portion of the 
top will likely winter killin the fall; or in 
spring planting the summer growth will be 
weak and more or less unsatisfactory. From 
a pruned tree, the new growth will be clean, 
strong and vigorous. The leader seldom 
needs pruning. 

The reason usually advanced for thinning 
the fruit on trees where it is abundant is 
that the remaining fruit may be benefited, 
the size and quality of it increased by the 
added vigor or reduced drain on the vitality 
of the tree. But there is another and 
stronger reason, namely, that the tree may 
not be weakened by the heavy fruit bearing, 


Calf Scours 


Diarrhoea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

*“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Large is four times dollar size.. On orders 
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of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious. 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 





C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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which is invariably a drain, and may make 
healthy, vigorous growth for the production 
of a good crop the following year. 

The fact of devitalization of the tree in 
producing a great quantity of fruit can be 
better understood by comparing two trees of 
the same kind, one producing fruit and the 
other not,—the writer has seen Silver 
maples that were excellent illustrations,— 
they must, of course, be under similar 
favorable conditions, and the one not fruit- 
ing will be found to be making stronger 
growth, and larger, healthier foliage in 
great luxuriance. 

It simply illustrates that the one is weak- 
ened by the seed-bearing effort; and in the 
case of such trees as the peach and plum, 


the more fruit is allowed to remain on the , 


trees the greater degree of weakness, and 
the trees will be less fitted for a good crop 
the next year. 

The thinning of peach and plum fruit 
takes place in theearly stages before the 
pit or ‘“‘ stone ’”’ is hard. A given distance 
between each fruit is decided upon, and this 
may be anywhere from five to ten inches on 
each branch, according to the general loca- 
tion of the fruit. Of course, those with 
blemishes are always removed, the whole 
being done by hand. 

Modern methods of fruit-growing encour- 
age a low, spreading growth, enabling fruit- 
picking to be done or any needed attention 
given from the ground or by aid of a small 
ladder.—Meehan’s Monthly 

eo —- 
Butter Market. 

Since last Thursday the receipts of butter 
have been increasing and there has been 
much improvement in quality, while they 
have not declined as much as at other points. 
Vermontand New Hampshire extra assorted 
sizes are firm at 24 cents, and New York at 
235 to 24, while large tubs are 23 to 23h, 
assorted spruce tubs Western at 22 to 23 
cents and ash tubs 22 to 224, but they need 
to be strictly extra to reach these figures, as 
good Northern firsts are 22 cents and West- 
ern 21 cents. Seconds can be bought for 19 
to 20 cents,and Eastern in small supply 
from 20 to 22 cents. Creamery boxes and 
prints steady at 24 cents for Northern and 234 
cents for Western, but dairy dull at 22 cents 
for good dairy prints and 20 for boxes, with 
common to good at 18 to 21 cents. Vermont 
extra dairy quiet at 20 to 21 cents, and New 
York at 19 to 20 cents with firsts at 18 to19 
cents and seconds at 16 to 17 cents. June firsts 
from storage 19 to 20 cents, no extra on the 
market, and some lots summer goods at 12 to 
15 cents. Renovated butter in moderate de- 
mand at 17 to 19 cents for choice and 12 to 15 
cents for fair to good. Imitation creamery 
dull at 134 to 15 cents, and so are ladles at 12 
to 14 cents. 

Receipts of butter at Boston for the week 
were 17,969 tubs and 18,949 boxes, a total 
weight of 904,731 pounds, including 85,994 
pounds in transit for export, and with the 
latter deducted the net total is 818,737 
pounds, against 766,527 pounds the previous 
week and 640,336 pounds the corresponding 
week last year. Thisshows a material in- 
crease over last year, and if the same ratio 
of increase should continue two or three 
weeks longer we shall have enough to meet 
the regular average weekly consumption. 
The proportion of fine quality in the receipts 
is increasing. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 


, week were 82,816 pounds, against 56 pounds 


corresponding week last year. From New 
York the exports amounted to 7689 tubs. 
From Montreal by the way of Portland 563 
packages were sent off. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 194 tubs, out 4076 tubs, stock 
22,993 tubs, against 10,076 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 4166 tubs, against 748 a year ago, 
and with these added the total stock is 27,159 
tubs, against 10,824 tubs same time last year. 

The summary for February shows 1,858,- 
240 pounds on hand Feb. 1, 3,296,865 pounds 
received, making the total supply 5,155,105 
pounds, with 542,649 pounds exported, 3,526,- 
09% for home consumption and 1,086,360 
pounds on hand March 2. While receipts were 
larger thana year ago, there were 303,004 
pounds billed for export. February showed 
last year 990,480 pounds on hand the first of the 
month, receipts were only 2,380,908 pounds, 
exports 257 pounds, and stock on hand March 
2, 432,960 pounds. The consumption for the 
month shows about 900,000 pounds a week, 
which is less than last month but more than 
February, 1900, and 239,555 pounds taken for 
export from stock here. 

a ~~ > ae 
Domestic ahd Foreign Fruit. 

Apples are in good supply this week, but 
fancy Baldwins from cold storage are $3 to 
$3.25, fresh packed No. 1, $2.50 to $4, No. 2 
Baldwin and Greening $1.50 to $2.25, Spy 
$2.50 to $3.50, Talman Sweet $1.50 to $2.50. 
Very little call for cranberries, and they are 
cleaning up at $7.50 to $8 for choice dark, 
$6 to $7 for medium, boxes at $2 to $2.50, 
Florida strawberries coming only ordinary 
in quality, best selling at 30 to 45 cents a 
quart. Florida oranges in light supply, 
choice bright at $3 to $3.25, russet $2.75 to 
$3.25, large coarse at $2.25 to $2.75, and poor 
to fair $1.50 to $2.25, grape fruit choice 
$5.50 to $6.50 a box, and fair to good $4 
to $5. 

California seedlings $1.75 to $2.25, Navel, 
176, 200 and 216 counts $2.50 to $3, 126 and 
150 counts $2.25 to $2.50, and 112 counts $2 
to $2.25. Jamaica $6 a barrel, or boxes 176, 
200 and 216 counts $3.25 to $3.50, 126 and 150 
counts $3 to $3.25. California lemons vary 
from $1.75 to $3 a box, ‘many having been 
frozen. Messina and Palermo lemons fancy, 


300 and 360 counts $3.50 to $3.75, choice 
$2.87 to $3.25. Jamaica grape fruit $3.50 to 
$5 a box, and California $2.75 to $4, Malaga 
grapes $3 to $8 a cask. Smyrna figs 8to 13 
cents a pound, and dates 3 to 34 cents. 
Bananas quiet at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, as to 
size and condition. 
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Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending March 2, 1901, 
were 22,189 barrels, including 13,445 barrels 
to Liverpool, 8537 barrels to London and 
207 barrels to Glasgow. The exports in- 
cluded 2715 barrels from Boston, 3295 barrels 
from New York, 6723 barrels from Portland, 
8994 barrels from Halifax and 462 barrels 
from St. John. For the same week last 
year the apple shipments were 8793 barrels. 
The total apple shipments since the opening 
of the season have been 1,278,207 barrels; 
same time last year, 1,184,160 barrels. In 
detail, the shipments have been 395,049 
barrels from Boston, 229,311 barrels from 
New York, 199,944 barrels from Portland, 
246,955 barrels from Montreal, 180,080 bar- 
rels from Halifax, 20,801 barrels from 
Annapolis and 6067 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. 

Letter to Chester R. Lawrence, Faneuil 
Hall Market, from Liverpool, Feb. 23, says 
receipts of apples there are falling off, and 
better prices prevail. Maine fruit is now com- 
ing in better condition, but Canadian have 
not shown upas well, especially Baldwin and 
Spy, many being a little over ripe and some 
** sealded.’”’ Russets lack color and Ben 
Davis hold well up to the standard. Some 
Nova Scotia Baldwins turn out well, but 
others were very poor. California New- 
town Pippins are doing better. Arrivals 
to Feb. 16 were 694,793 barrels and 
60,970 boxes. To same date last year 
570,723 barrels. Prices quoted: Boston and 
Maine Baldwin, No. 1, tight barrels, $3.60 
to $4.62, No. 2 and slack packed $2.32 to 
$3.90, Ben Davis, No. 1, $3.60 to $4.34, No. 
2 $3.06 to $3.84, Russets, No. 1, $3.34 to 
$4.14, No. 2 $2.88 to $3.60, Nova Scotia Bald- 
win, No. 1, $3.34 to $4.56, No. 2 $1.92 to 
$3.54, Canadian Baldwin, No. 1, $3.84 to 
$5.04, No. 2 $3.34 to $4.32, Spy, No. 1, $3.84 
to $4.80, No. 2. $3.12 to $4.32, Russet, No. 1, 
$3.96 to $4.80, No. 2 $3.18 to $4.02, Ben 
Davis, No.1, $3.96 to $5.28, No. 2 $3.34 to 
$4.08, Canada Reds, No. 1, $3.96 to $4.32, No. 
2 $3.12 to $4.02, California Pippins $1.68to 
$2.04 a box. 





i ast lietiain 
Boston Fish Market. 

The market is fairly well supplied with 
prices a little lower. The continued fair 
weather has made shore fish much easier. 
Market cod brings 4} to 54 cents, with large 
at 44 to6 cents and steak at 6 to7 cents. 
Haddock is steady at 2? to 4 cents, with 
hake not so plenty at 6 cents for large and 4 
cents for small. Pollock easy at 3t to 34 
cents and cusk at 3 cents. Bass are steady 
at 15 cents for striped, 10 cents for sea and 
8 cents for black. Halibut in fair demand 
at 9 to 11 cents for white and 8 cents for 
gray, with bluefish at 10 cents. Spanish 
mackerel and sheepshead 15 cents, pompano 
12 cents and red snappers 8 cents. 
Lake trout 12 cents, sea trout 7 
cents and_ whitefish 64 cents. Perch 
are steady at 15 cents for sea and 6 cents 
for white and yellow. Herring are off the 
market this week, pickerel 14 cents, native 
smelts 8 cents, Eastern 44 cents and eels 8 to 
10 cents. Fresh tongues are steady at9 
cents, with cheeks 8 cents. Eastern salmon 
not in the market, Western 8 cents. Oysters 
are steady at $1 for Norfolks, $1.15 for 
fresh-opened Stamfords, $1.25 for selected 
Norfolks and Providence Rivers. In the 
shell Blue Points $2.50 a bushel. Clams 
steady at 50 cents a gallon or $2.50 a barrel. 
Shrimps $1a gallon, scallops 50 cents to 
$1.25 a gallon. Lobsters are scarce at 19 
eents alive and 21 cents boiled. 

- 2-H oe 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


While Southern produce has been in light 
supply there isa fair supply this week of 
native winter vegetables. Old beets quiet 
at 40 to 50 cents a box, and néw at $1.25 to 
$1.50 per dozen bunches, with beet greens at 
65 cents a box, carrots 35 to 40 cents a bushel 
and parsnips 60 cents. Flat turnips 30 cents 
a box, white French scarce at $2.50 a barrel 
and yellow $1 to $1.10. Native onions $1.35 
to $1.40 a bushel and Bermudas $3.25 to 
$3.50 a crate. Leeks quiet at 50 centsa 
dozen and radishes 20 to 30 cents. Cucum- 
bers $12 to $15 per hundred and peppers 
$3.50 to $4a crate. Hothouse tomatoes °35 to 
40 cents a pound and Southern $3a crate. 
Rhubarb 7 to 8 cents a pound, celery 30 to 35 
cents a dozen and asparagus $3 a dozen. 
Hubbard squash $2 per hundred pounds, 
marrow and turban $2 a barrel. Artichokes 
$1.50 a bushel. 

Cabbages firm at $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, 
California cauliflowers $1.50 to $1.75, sprouts 
25 cents a quart, and Norfolk kale 75 cents 
a barrel. Lettuce varies much in quality 
from 75 cents to $1.50 a box. Native spin- 
ach $1 a box, and Southern 65 to 70 cents a 
barrel. Endive $1.50a dozen, parsley $1.50 
to $1.75 a box, and dandelions $1.35 to $1.40. 
Egg plants scarce at $2.25 a case, and string 
beans up to $4.50 a basket, mushrooms 50 to 
75 cents a pound. 

Potatoes in liberal supply and fair de- 
mand, but must be extra to bring: higheat 
figures. Houlton Green Mountains 65 cents, 
Aroostook Green Mountains, extra, 63 cents, 
fair to good 60 to 62 cents, Aroostook He- 
brons, extra, 60 cents, fair to good 58 cents, 
and Dakota Red 47 to 50 cents, York State 
white 50 to 55 cents for round; 50 cents for 














long, Western whites 50 to 53 cents. 


The New York Markets. 


Potatoes in large supply and prices favor 
buyers. Long Island in bulk $1.50 to $1.75 
a barrel, Jersey prime $1.25 to $1.50, State 
and Western in bulk $1.25 to $1.62 for 180 
pounds and $1.40 to $1.50a sack. Bermuda 
sell slowly at $4.50 to$5 for prime and $3 to 
$3.50 for No. 2, with Havana at $3 to $4. 
Sweets in good supply and dull at $1.75 to 
$2.25 for Vineland, $1.50 to $1.75 for other 
Jersey, or 75 cents to $1 a basket. Onions in 
light demand and easy. Connecticut and 
Long Island white $4 to $6.50 a barrel, 
yellow $3 to $3.75 and red $2.50to $3.50. 
State and Western double-head barrels $3 
to $3.50 for yellow and $2.75 to $3.50 

'for red. Orange county, white $3 to $5 
a bag, yellow $3 to $3.75 and red $2.75 to 
$3.50. Parsnips 75 cents to $1 a barrel, and 
Russia turnips 70 to 80 cents for Jersey and 
80 to 85 cents for Canada. Old beets are 75 
cents a barrel, Florida 75 cents to $1 a crate, 
or $4 to$5 for one hundred bunches. New 
Orleans $3 to $4 per hundred and Bermuda 
75 cents to $1acrate. Carrots, old, 60 cents 
to $1 a barrel, Bermuda 75 cents to $1a 
crate, and Southern $2 to $3 for one hundred 
bunches. Celery is dull excepting for best 
lots. Florida $1.25 to $3.50 a case. State 
and California, large 60 to 75 cents a dozen, 
Medium 30 to 50 cents ang small 15 to 25 
cents. 

Cabbages are dull at $14 to $18 a ton for 
State and $1.25 to $2 for barrel crate. 
Florida cauliflowers $2 to $3 a basket, Cali- 
fornia $1.25 to $2.25a case. Sprouts 5to 12 
cents a quart. Norfolk kale 25 to 75 cents a 
barrel, and spinach 75 cents to $1.50 for 
Norfolk and 60 cents for good Baltimore. 
Lettuce $2 to $4.a barrel for New Orleans, 
$2 to $3.50 for half barrel baskets Florida, 
$1 to $2 for Charleston, and bushel baskets 
75 cents to $1.25. Florida egg plants $1.50 to 
$2.50a box. Tomatoes $1 to $2.50 a carrier for 
Florida and 75 cents to $1.50 for Havana. 


peppers $1.50 to $2.50. 

New Orleans chicory $4 to 86a barrel, es- 
carol $4 to $5, romaine the same, or Flor- 
ida at $1.50 to $2.50 a basket and Bermuda 
50 cents to $1 a crate. Parsley at $1 to $1.50 
a box for Bermuda and $2.50 to $3 per 100 
bunches New Orleans. Peas steady at $2 to 
$3 a basket for Florida and $2 to $2.50 for 
California. String beans scarce at $1.50 to 
$3.50 a crate for Florida. Much Southern 
produce not in good condition and selling 
slowly at low rates. Squash $1.25 to $1.50a 
barrel for Hubbard and $1 to $1.25 for Mar- 
row. 

Hothouse products in good demand for 
best grades. Lettuce, average lots, $1 to 
$1.75 a dozen. Cucumbers prime to choice 
$1.25 to $1.75 and No. 2 75 cents to $1. Toma- 
voes 20 to 30 cents a pound, radishes $1.50 to 
$2.50 for 100 bunches, asparagus $7 per 
dozen if prime, but some small bunches 
much lower, rhubarb 30 to 50 cents a dozen, 
and mushrooms, poor to prime, 20 to 40 cents 
a pound. 


barrel, Ben Davis and Spy $2.50 to $3.50, 
Newtown Pippin of all grades from $1.25 to 
$4, fancy Baldwin $3 to $3.50 and prime! 
$2.50 to $3, Greening prime to fancy $3.50 to | 
$4 and good to prime $2.50 to $3.25. Cran- | 
berries are dull. Cape Cod good to choice 

$8 to $9 a barrel, common to fair $6.50 to 
$7.50, Jersey prime $6.50, boxes $2 to $2.25, 
Strawberries in good supply from Florida, 
and prime to fancy are 35 to 45 cents a quart, 
with poor to fair at 25 to 30 cents, but they | 
move slowly. 








Apple Orchards for Hillsides. 


In order to establish a good apple orchard 
on a hillside where the rains are apt to wash 
the soil away in deep gullies and ridges, it is | 
necessary that a good grass sod be estab- ; 
lished in some way. The soil that is left | 
uncultivated in the spring and summer will | 
be pretty well cut up before fall, and man | 
roots of the trees will be exposed. Where it | 
is difficult to get a good sod, cowpease 
make an excellent crop for first sowing. The | 
seed should be sown liberally andthe Vines 
should be turned under if possible. Some- 
times in the fall this is not practical on 
account of the low-hanging branches laden 
with fruit. But after the apples are gath- 
ered it is possible to turn the vines under to , 
enrich the soii. 

Clover and orchard grasses are the best to 
sow after the cowpease, and the seeds of | 
these will generally get established after the 
first season. If the storms wash gullies; 





with fresh soil and then protected by boards 
or stones. By collecting the water to one 

side the flow will run across the grass sod 

and give the old gullies a chance to become 

permanent sod. A little work in this way 

will in time cover the worst hillside witha 

thick sod. 

But cultivation of grass sod is essential. 
The trees do not do well if the soil is never 
stirred. The grass sod must be broken up 
and turned under. This should be done in 
patches, and not over the whole field in one 
year. Run the plow around the hillside and 
not up and down. In this way sort of ridges 
can be thrown up, which will help to keep ; 
the rains from pouring down in swift, de- 
structive streams. Hillside cultivation of 
orchards is one of the most difficult artsfof , 
the modern orchardist, but if properly done 
it will pay well. Many of the hills are good 
for little else than orchards, and they may | 
be abandoned, as many of them are today, if ; 
they cannot be cultivated so that the rich 
soil is retained. The roots of the trees and 
also of the grass are the binding material 





which makes the freshets of spring harmless. 
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Okra Havana $1 to $2 a carrier and Florida | 


nomena, though this, too, may have its own 


Apples in liberal supply and buyers look-| Place. The culture of the higher nature 
ing for lower prices. Spitzenberg $3 to $5 a, ives the key to the higher life. ‘‘ To be 


down in spite of this they should be filled in ' bility of extending the investigation of the 


'!'The mote we can knit the soil together in 








If one could raise good crops every year of 
clover and corn there would be little diffi- 
culty in providing stock with suitable food. 
Clover I regard asa double ration, taking 
the place really of hay and grain. It is pos- 
sible to winter horses and stock on clover 
alone without producing any ill effects or 
reducing them much in weight and strength. 
This I would not advocate except as an ex- 
periment or in anemergency. What our 
stock needs is variety, and while clover 
might supply both hay and grain constitu- 
ents, there would be the possibility of induc- 
ing sickness and poor appetite from the lack 
of variety. 

Clover, of course, produces a direct bene- 
ficial effect upon the soil and adds to it more 
, than the corn takes away. Persistent cul- 
tivation of corn on any field must in time 
reduce the soil fertility to such a low point 
that succeeding crops will suffer. With 
clover as a part of a rotation there would be 
little chance of such soil degeneration. <A 
good deal is said about the difficulty of get- 
ting a good catch of clover. The reason for 
this is that we first let the soil get so run 
down that there is hardly enough fertility 
left in it to make the clover grow. The 
remedy is to plant clover oftener. Do not 
let the soil get so run down before planting 
it with clover seed. A person can neglect 
his health until the best tonic will hardly 
haveany beneficial effect. Usually we take 
the tonic early enough to prevent complete 
exhaustion. 

Corn comes in so well with clover both as 
a field crop and stock food that the two 
should always be considered together. What 
crop furnishes together. What crep fur- 
nishes more actual food for the stockman 
than corn? Witha large crop on hand he 
can be independent of all other farm prod- 
ucts. With the silo full for winter feeding, 
plenty of shocks of corn fodder in the barn- 
yard or field, and granaries bursting with 
the ears, the stockman can winter his sheep, 
cattle, horses, swine, poultry, or animals of 
any kind. Clover hay makes practically 
sufficient variation to produce a diet of the 
greatest value. There is no problem in win- 
ter feeding if one raises sufficient corn and 
clover. Let the stockman study these two 
crops and he will have less and less difticulty 
in carrying his good stock over to any sea- 
son required. JAMES RIDGWAY. 

Wisconsin. 
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The World Beautiful. 

‘“* Jesus was no agnostic. No dreary conviction 
| that there might be a God, but that if there were, 
‘he were hopelessly hidden from mankind, un- 
knowable forever—no such dreary negative con. 
viction was possible for him. He knew the Father 
by the direct perception of a kindred life. Not 
perfectly! He himself is careful to tell us of the 
limitation of his knowledge. The prison of his 
incarnation, of his abiding in mortality enfolded 
| him. But he knew God. He sent back adora- 
| tion, trust, exuberant love in answer tothe rec- 
ognized care which was always pouring itself 
upon him. Now and then, in the calm, cool night 
' between the hot and weary days, when he went 
| apart upon the silent mountain top and prayed, 
' he went to the God whom he knew, that he might 

know him more clearly. But the knowledge was 
, a continual fact. He knew the Father, as nature 
; Knows nature, by direct perception.”—Rt. Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D. D. 





| The continuity of life—unbroken by the 
change we call death—is a knowledge re- 
| vealed to man just in proportion as he 
lives the life of the spirit in its sense of 
peace, love and joy, and as, with increasing 
intelligence, he grasps the laws that govern 
the transitional and evolutionary processes 
of development. In the above extract from 
a discourse by Bishop Brooks the assertion 
is made that Jesus knew the Father by the 
| direct perception of a kindred life. In this 
way alone does man come into a knowledge 
| of God, by that direct perception gained by 
doing His will, for he that doeth the will 
shall know of the doctrine. The larger 
knowledge of the laws that govern death; 
; that apparently prevail in this ethereal 
| world that we enter after shedding the physi- 
cal body, must come far more as the result 
of doing the Divine will, of co-operating 
with God in such measure as is possible in 
helpfulness and love to humanity, than from 
any study or investigation of psychic phe- 





carnally minded is death, but to be spiritu- 
ally minded is life and peace.”” To be spirit- 
ually minded is to be open to the perception 
of the spiritual environment ; and to study the 
revelations of modern Science and Psychol- 
ogy is to gain a rational idea of the condi- 
tions that prevail in the state of life just be- 
yond this,—in that unseen universe which 
encompasses us and is interpenetrated with 
our own. The phenomena of the X-ray, 
which enables one to see througha solid sub- 
stance; or of wireless telegraphy, when, 
without visible means, intelligence is 
conveyed through the air indicates the 
nature of the laws that govern the 
ethereal universe. Already, while here in 
the physical world, man has developed his 
higher nature to a degree that’ enables him 
to begin to lay hold of these laws and con- 
ditions. Prof. John B. Quackenbos of 
Columbia University speaks of the most 
important advance made by psychology 
during the past century toJbe “its assump- 
tion of a practical character which has 
brought certainty out of chaos,” and he 
adds: ‘‘Hypno-science is destined to 
demonstrate immortality onfscientifie prin- 
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passed into the larger, freer ether vorld 
where the finer and more subtle acy, i 
prevail. The nature of that life. jyqj. 
vidual and depends on the man hinis+f, 4s 
does the nature of life here, whieh. une 
thing tothe moral and the intelligent ang 
quite another to the immoral and the jen. 
rant. Intelligence, aspiration, SVinipathy 
and love open the portals of the larger and 
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—In some parts of our country sawe 
burned at the mills, not as fuel, but simply 1 
rid of it. Butin Europe a better use tas bevy, 
found for sawdust. In Austria, for instance, saw. 
dust is impregnated with tarry substances, and 
then heated and pressed into briquets, whiet ar 
readily sold for fuel. These briquets, weigiin 
about two-fifths of a pound each. bring from 
ninety-five cents to one dollar per thousand. 1 
heating power they equal lignite, and they | 
only four per cent. of ash. 


—The first firebrick made in this country 
were manufactured in Baltimore in isz7. They 


friable. 





Scarecrows. 


The term is almost a misnomer, now-a- 
days. For the “century-living crow” has 
been schooled by experience. The scare- 
crow dosn’t scare him. Investigating orni- 
thologists say that he can tell agun from a 
stick and can count up toseven. Evidently 





the crow has 
progressed from 
the ignorance of 
his ancestry 
The crow is 


im 
some things in 
advance of the 
human ly 
There are scare 
crows which 
~ scared ‘our 
grandfathers, 
and which are 
just as fearsome 
to us. In spite 
of the fact 
some scientific 
investigators 
say, “There’s 
nothing to be 
afraid of. A 
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women still De€- 
lieve the scare- 
crow is a powe 
ful and destroy- 
ing fetish — 

This attl 
is most marked in relation to certain f 
of disease. In diseases of the lungs an 
respiratory organs, for instance, it 1s the 
custom to assume that there is no cure tor 
the cough, no help for the hemorrhage, no 
healing forthe lungs. The scarecrow, (07- 
sumption, is set up, often taking the torm 
of some inexperienced and unskillful prac- 
titioner who denies hope or help to the 
victim of disease. 








Yet the records go to show that stubborn 
coughs have been cured, that persistent 
hemorrhages have been stopped, and that 
weak lungs have been made strong OY 


the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 
TESTIMONY TALKS. 

All the claims in the world for the cura 
tive virtues of a medicine will not equal 
one testimony to the actual fact of cure. 
Thousands of testimonials like the follow: 
ing have been received from persons cur 
of lung “troubles,” bronchitis, hemorrhage, 
obstinate coughs, etc., by "Golden Mecical 
Discovery :” i aa 

"I was very sick indeed,” writes Mrs. Moe 
Jacobs, of Felton, Kent Co., Delaw : 
our family doctor said I had consu 
thought I must die soon, for I felt so ay 
bad. Had a bad cough, spit blood, was Vv") 
short of breath; in fact, could hardly 2" ' 
breath at all sometimes. I had -— 
chest and right lung, also had dyspop's. 
Before I took your ‘Golden Medical Wisv¥e 
ery’ and ‘Pleasant 
Pellets’ I was so 
weak I could 
not sweep a room, 
and now I can do 
a small washing. I 
worked in the can- 
ning sans this 
fall, and I feel like 
@ new person. I 
thank the good 
Lord, and also Dr. 
Pierce for making 
this good medicine. 
I believe that the 
Lord and your med- 
icine have saved my 
life. I was sick over 
two years. I took 
thirteen bottles of 
the ‘Golden Med- 









ciples, to determine the laws that govern 
telepathic intercourse, and possibly to ex- ; 
tend its investigations into the realm of the 
dead, establishing communication with spir- 
itual intelligence. We are as yet only on | 
the threshold of psychological discovery.”’ 
When so distinguished a scholar and 
thinker as the Emeritus Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia contemplates the possi- 


laws‘‘ that govern telepathic intercourse into 
the realm of the dead, establishing communi- | 
cation with spiritual intelligence,’’ this re- 
search cannot be relegated to the plane of 
mere fanaticism. The question must also 
include the inquiry as to what degree the 
latter-day revelations of the ethereal world 
and the next state of being bear to the 
teachings of Jesus? The truth that will 
more and more grow upon any student of 
this theme is that in psychic science'is found 
the theories with which all forms of theol- 
ogy and evangelical faiths of all systems of 
philosophy harmonize. Religion and sci- 
ence meet,—as mutually complementary to 
each other. The spiritual philosophy as it 
may be called, rests, not upon the mere 
phenomena of communication with those in 
the Unseen, but ontits entire consistency 
with the highest knowledge yet attained in 
Psychology, in Philosophy and also with 
the doctrines of immortal lifeas taught by 
Jesus. 

The modern world is on the threshold of 
great changes in the attitude of man ‘toward | 
the future upon which he enters by death. 








ical Discovory’ and 
four vials of Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets.” 

There is no al- 
cohol in “Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- 
tirely free from 
opium, cocaine, 
and all other nar- 
cotics. 

Sometimes a 
dealer will offer 
a substitute for 
the “Discovery,” 
claiming it to be 
“just as good.” 

he substitute 
pays him more 
profit, that’s why. 
Protect yourself 
from unscrupul- 
ous dealers by 
insisting on Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Discovery. 


21 OENTS’ WORTH 





Of knowledge wouldn’t amount : . 
ou’dthink. But for just 21 cents ep 
nm one-cent stamps (to pay expe! wer 
ing only), you can obtain knowles = 
it has taken hundreds of years anc se 
of money to acquire. Dr. Pierce id or 
Sense Medical Adviser covers ti “ °" |. 
medicine and hygiene from the | 
Galen to the present hour. The 10° gt 
of this great work are full of fact: \' | 
human health and happiness. {'" 
is given away, being sent entirely 
receipt of — to pay expense of 
ing only, Send 21 one-cent stamps, 
V. 


book in r covers or 31 stamps 
cloth bound. book. Address Dr. & 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


were manufactured for the backs of the old- 
fashioned fireplaces, the limestone proving too 
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Poultry. — 


Practical Poultry Points. 


We think the Brenze turkey, having a 
of blood from our native wild turkey, 
» hardy than the smaller black turkey 
.o knew when young. But to raise 
one that hatches out requires care, 
nat they do not straggle out in the wet 
until about a month old; next, that 
,» oops they are confined in are kept 
7 ind the yards for the young moved to 
spot at least once a day. See that 
ive good clean grit every day, that 
1 digest their food, and, not least, 
t there are no lice to trouble them. 
-e gray louse on the head kills many 
es, and yet its presence can usually 
ted very quickly, for the little fel- 
t lazy and begin to act as if too 
tit move. A little grease on the head 
k, well rubbed in, will soon relieve 
he smaller lice on the body and 
io not kill as quickly, but they check 
and are best reached by dusting ; 


stra 
ist! 
that 
ever) 


first 





which is a favorite hiding place for | 
th Keep them from cold drafts of wind 


them exereise in all pleasant weather. 
rhe turkey will not bear confinement to 
irds, as will hens or ducks, so that 
who desires to keep them should 
heir cood range for them. Do not over- 
| but it is well to give them agood feed 
the buildings every night, that they 
loarn to come home to roost in some 
tree near by. ‘This may save them from the 
+ vex and other poultry thieves. 
“al i hens are thought to be the best to grow 
coung turkeys from, and a younger male 
ma, be used with them. Some use young 
hens and an old male, but we do not think 
they doas well, Once in two or three years 
it ix well to introduce new blood, but we are 
pot alraid to inbreed two or three times if 
we have young stock that suits us. 


\hen a man has a good flock of pure-bred 
fowls he can select some of the best and 


jnest marked to sell for hatching to those 
who want to raise flocks of good ones, while 
from those not as good he can sell eggs for 
hatching in incubators to those who want to 
raise early broilers or poultry for market. 
By a little care in feeding and regard to the 
ace of his own pullets he can have the 
choice lot laying in March, while the others 
can be kept laying all winter. Most of those 
who only want to raise a small flock for 
home use do not eare to set their hens before 
March or April, while those who raise broil- 
ers as a business like to keep them coming 
along all winter. We know one man who 
does this, and gets about $2 a sitting from 
his best lot, and from $4 to $5 per hundred 
for the others, and there may be some as 
handsome from them as from the selected 
lot. rs 

With thirty to forty hens in one flock, we 
like to have at least two good males, or even 
three, and use them alternate days, chang- 
ing when they have gone to roost at night. 
We can get a much larger share of fertile 
eggs, and the chickens are likely to be 
stronger and more vigorous, growing and 
maturing faster than when all run together. 
If the males are kept out of sight of the 
hens, several can usually be kept together 
without fighting, and there is no master one 
and no underling. Perhaps this might not 
work with game birds, as we never tried it 
with them, but it will with the more peace- 
able Asiatics and the American breeds. 





The Barred Plymouth Rock is more popu- 
lar in the West than in New England if we | 
may judge by the exhibit made by fanciers 
at the shows last winter. There were 
twenty-seven exhibitors with 251 birds of 
this breed at Chicago, while there were but 
142 of them at Boston, with nearly the same 
number of exhibitors. There were also 
more of them at both New York and Phila- 
delphia than at Boston. But at the four 
shows there were in all 155 exhibitors of 
White Wyandotte with 957 birds. Promi- 
nence inthe show room does not always in- 
dicate popularity with those who keep poul- 
try for eggs and chickens, and we see that a 
large share of the Western poultry sent to 
this market is still of the Plymouth Rock 
breed, and they bring the best prices usu- 
ally. Fanciers and exhibitions of fancy 
birds have helped to educate the farmers, 
but they stand by the kinds that give them 
meat and eggs, and let those who grow them 
for fun try forthe fine feathers. 


Prof. James W. Robinson of the 
Vanadian Department of Agriculture has 
sent out a bulletin, ‘‘ Pointers for Poultry- 
men,’ which contains much that is sugges- 
tive to poultrymen who live elsewhere than 
in Canada, 

\mong other things the bulletin says: 

|. Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Dorking, 
(ochin, Brahma or Indian game chickens, 
or crosses of these, are more easily fattened 
than chickens of lighter breeds. English 
hivers object to black-legged poultry. 

‘. The most profitable period for fattening 
is about four weeks. 

. Be careful not to overfeed chickens 
during the first week. Feed lightly three 
tines a day. Remove any feed left in 
trouzh half an hour after feeding. Keep | 

« trough clean and sweet. | 

!. After first week give chickens all they ; 

'l eat regularly twice a day. 

. The oats must be ground very fine; oats 
~round as for horse feed are not suitable. 

. Feeding skimmilk whitens the flesh, 
‘hich is desirable. 

Put a little salt in the feed. 

(rive water in the trough twice a day. 

'. Give some form of grit twice a week. 
ted gravel will do. 

Feed tallow during last ten days. 
on one pound per day to seventy or 
lundred chickens, increased to one 
d to fifty or seventy chickens. 

To prepare tallow. Weigh quantity 

red for three days, melt it and thicken 

«hot with ground oats. Mix one-sixth 

\is paste with the morning and one-sixth 

the evening feed. 

Kub a pinch of sulphur under both 

‘ings and tail of the chickens to kill the 








‘ 


lo not feed with the cramming ma- 
« longer than two weeks. 
Io not feed a fowl by machine until its 
s quite empty. 
Remove foot from pedal of crammer 
'¢ fowl is pulled away. 
Keep a record of ground oats, and of 
milk fed to fowls per week, and also 
‘ gain in live weight per week. 
If a chicken gets off its feed, remove it 
fattening pen for a few days, allowing 
ee run, 
- Do not allow fowls any food thirty-six 
hours before killing. 
'. Kill chickens by bleeding in the roof of 
inouth. Use care sothat no outside blem- 
‘ Is made, 
Dry pluck at once, while the fowl is 
Pluck clean. 
‘I. As soon as plucked, place chicken on 


Warm, 


od, fresh insect powder, taking care | turkeys nearly sold out. 
t between the quill feathers of the | are 12 cents drawn and 114 cents undrawn, 


elter them when it rains, but try to/and No. 2 8 cents. 


great demand. 


poor to fair dull at $1.25 to $1.75. 
supply of ducks, but rather thin in flesh. 
Canvas backs $1.50 to $2.50. a pair, redhead 


22. When cool, wrap in clean paper, and 
pack tightly in shipping case to prevent’ in- 
jury from knocking about. =e 

23. See that fowls, paper and cases are 
kept perfectly clean. 


<2 


Poultry and Game. 


Dressed poultry isin light receipt, and the 
supply of fresh killed is small. Large roast- 
ing chickens bring 15 to 16 cents, with fair 
to good at 10 to 13 cents. Extra choice fowl 
are 12 to 13 cents and common to good 10 to 
11 cents. Ducks 12 to 14 cents and geese 10 
to 12 cents. Pigeons $1 to $1.25 a dozen and 
squabs $2.75 to $4, as to quality. Western 
dry packed in better supply, but a great dea! 
in only poor condition. A few selected 
chickens bring 124 to 13 cents, but average 
good lots are 104 to 114 cents, and common 9 
to 10 cents, choice fowl are 10 to 104 cents 
and light weights 9cents. Capons are plenty, 
7 pounds or over 124 to 13 cents, with medium 
11 to 12 cents and small or slips 10 cents. 
Old roosters 7 to 7k cents, ducks 10 to 12 
cents and geese 8 to 9 cents. Fresh-killed 
Choice small hens 





with mixed weights 104 to 11 cents, large 
hens 94 to 10 cents, old hens 8 to 84 cents, 
Live poultry in small 
supply and fowl bring 104 cents, chickens 7 
to 9 cents and old roosters 6 cents. 

Game in only limited supply, but not a 
Choice dark grouse at $1.20 
to $1.25 a pair, and light 90 cents to $1.10. 
Choice quail firm at $2 to $2.25 a dozen, and 
A fair 


$1.25 to $1.50, and mallard 75 to 90 cents. 
Venison scarce, whole deer nominally 14 to 


20 cents a pound, and saddles 18 to 22 cents, 


Rabbits all done for the season. 


Horticultural. 


Market Gardening. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Michael Sullivan 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Advancement of Mar- 
ket Gardening in the past Twenty-five 
Years,’’ from which we make the following 
extracts : 

Boston and the surrounding cities have 
long been noted as having the most exacting 
markets in the United States as to the qual- 
ity and neatness in preparation of all the 
fruits and vegetables offered for sale. In 
looking back at the last quarter of a century, 
with all its changes, time seems short in 
comparison with the twenty-five years yet 
to come, and now in the very beginning of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
there can be no doubt that the advanced in- 
telligence and the high education of both 
men and women largely exceeds that of the 
past twenty-five years. The work of the 
agriculturist has kept pace with other lines! 
of work, and has advanced wherever science 
and scientific knowledge have availed. 

The methods of agriculture of fifty years 
ago seem as remote and ancient in compari- 
son with modern methods as those of the 
manufacturer or skilled mechanic of those | 
times and now. The market garden, more 
than any other line of agriculture, should be 
worked on strictly scientific principles, that 
is, exact knowledge of the requirements of , 
all crops under cultivation whether in the’ 
open field or under glass. A close study 
should be made, first of the location and | 
approaches thereto, and perhaps climatic | 
changes caused by location, either near the 
ocean, and therefore having less snow to 
contend with, or inland with late and early | 
frosts and heavy, destructive rains in the | 
growing season; then of the soil—its compo- 
sition, both of surface and subsoil. 

Certain locations in our State are noted as 
leading in special lines of work and inven- 
tion—Lynn for its shoe manufactures, 
Lowell for its cotton mills, and so Arlington 
and Belmont may well be called the leading | 
centre of new and progressive ideas in 
market gardening. Look at the magnitude 
of their well-tilled gardens and greenhouses, 
some of these immense glass structures six 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, thereby 
enclosing small fields for the winter growth 
of vegetables. Such assured success have 
they attained that one of the largest growers 
has said that he is as yet undecided whether 
he cannot grow the highest grade vegetables 
as cheaply under glass as in the open field. 

The process of sterilizing the soil may yet 
make this possible. Here again has science 
come to the aid of the horticulturist and 
market gardener. Upen further experience 
it may be found that by sterilization of the 
soil perhaps the entire list of fungous dis- 
eases can be easily controlled or wiped out; 
also the expensive fumigation of green- 
houses be omitted. Two years experience 
has as yet but partially demonstrated its 
full value to the market gardener; already 
a patent machine for soil sterilization is on 
the market, which indicates that it is some- 
what beyond the experimental stage. Those 
who are carefully studying results think 


Baby’s Birth. 


How many a woman dates a life of 
chronic invalidism from baby’s birth. 
She tries “different doctors and different 
medicines” with lit- 
tle benefit. Then, 
fortunately her at- 
tention is called to 
the remarkable cures 
resulting from the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, and she gives 
the medicine a trial. 
Her experience is 
that of ninety-eight 
women out of every 
hundred who use 
“Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” for womanly 
ills—she is cured. 

# Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
Mvorite Prescription 
is peculiarly a 
mother’s medicine. 
Its use before ma- 
ternity makes the 
baby’s advent prac- 
tically painless. It 
ives the mother strength to nurse 
er child. It cures diseases peculiar to 
women and cures them permanently. 

There is no alcohol, opium, cocaine or 
any other narcotic in “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.” It is purely a vegetable prepara- 
tion and cannot disagree with the weak- 
est constitution. 

, of Dorset, Ontario Co., 
om. conuet st moe truly “1 that I think Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines the best I have ever used. I 
was in very r health for a long time. dating 
from the birth of my little girl. I tried different 
doctors and different medicines. I derived very 
much more benefit from your medicines than 
from any other I have ever used. I took four 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and three 
bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and I 
always keep the ‘ Pellets’ in the house.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper bound, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing only, Address Dr. 
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this discovery one of the best and most val” 
uable of recent date. It is not strange now 
to find the products of Massachusetts green- 
houses on the banquet tables of Chicago 
and all the other leading cities of the United 
States. 

Modern appliances for irrigation, also for ’ 
the use of insecticides and poisons on or- | 
chards and field and garden crops, give 
results which without them could not be at- 
tained. The proper use and value of com- 
mercial fertilizers for farm and market gar- 
den crops are now being carefully studied, 
and the farmer is able to place a more just 
value on stable manure, that always reliable 
and best of fertilizers. The near-by market 
gardeners are now suffering from burden- 
some and often unjust taxation. Situated 
within the rapidly growing towns and near 
large cities, they are compelled to bear their 
proportionate part of expensive improve- 
ments in the central portions of those towns, 
often receiving but little or no direct benefit 
therefrom. The solution of this problem 
can only be found in the gradual absorption 
and cutting up into house lots of these 
farms, compelling those continuing in this 
line of business to move back where land 
is cheaper and taxation lower. It is the 
opinion of many that this condition should 
be adjusted, even by legislation if neces- 
sary, and give encouragement to those who 
are doing so much for the advancement of 
agriculture. 

That New England will still lead in 
agricultural development and in improved 
methods of market gardening is plainly evi- 
dent. This year, the first of the new century, 
Boston, ever progressive, will open her new, 
grand Horticultural Hall, the finest in this 
country if notin the world, where coming 
generations can continue the exhibitions 
which in the past have given pleasure and 
instruction to thousands. 

Quincy Market is now fast becoming in- 
sufficient owing to the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation and business. Boston should do 
more for those worthy tillers of the soil who 
do so much in constantly supplying her in- 
habitants with fresh produce. Quincy Mar- 
ket extended to Atlantic avenue, with cov- 
ered shelter stands for the farmer and 
market gardener, would do credit to the city 
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Late-Keeping Apples Needed. 

The Canadian apple growers, who have 

made more of a study of the apple export 
trade than any others, are considering among 
other things the desirability of finding more 
choice late-keeping apples. The best export 
prices for apples are paid late in the winter 
season, and it is at this time that the supply 
is small and quality poor. Most of our win- 
ter apples have then lost their firmness of 
texture and eating qualities. In spite of im- 
proved cold storage, they do not retain their 
quality as we would wish. 
The question of producing a new variety 
of late-keeping apple is one that concerns 
every apple grower in this country, particu- 
larly those located in the cold States. If 
such a variety could be produced or evolved 
out of the present varieties in use, it would 
add millions to our export trade in apples. 
In Canada the growers are making earnest 
efforts to find such a variety by crossing 
several of the Russian apples on native stock. 
The trouble seems to be that most of the 
Russian apples are rather inferior in size and 
quality. They have excellent keeping 
qualities, in fact, remaining hard and green 
until almost springtime; but they are 
neither juicy,succulent nor delicate in flavor. 
Yet the best of these varieties have a certain 
flavor which seems to indicate a future for 
them. The too general disparagement of 
them seems to be due to lack of sufficient 
patience to test them thoroughly. The right 
sort has certainly not yet been found, or at 
least the right cross has not yet been made 
with any of them. - 

Nevertheless there are possibilities in this 
direction that may yet revolutionize apple 
growing for late winter export in this coun- 
try andin Canada. With the varieties pos- 
sessing all the hardiness and late-keeping 
qualities, it seems more than probable that 
the other virtues should in time be added to 
them by persistent grafting and grafting 
with our choice native stock. The demand 
for such late-keeping apples was never more 
urgent and widespread than today, and we 
cannot afford to ignore. There should be 
further study and experiment along this line, 
and in time such labors may be rewarded. 

Massachusetts. C. S. WALTERS. 


_ Historical. 





—The first flag of stars and stripes was 
adopted June 14, 1777, having thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars placed in a circular shape, and was 
known as the “ Washington” Flag. 

—Looking at Paris as it is now, it is difficult 
to realize that when Julius Cxsar conquered 
Gaul, between the years 58 and 50 B. C., the great 
city of today was the village Lutetia, the chief 
village of the tribe named the Parisii, built on the 
island in the Sequana or Seine, now known as the 
Ile de la Cite. 

—Perhaps the earliest form of a typewriter is 
arude machine, invented in England in 1714, 
without any practical fruits. M. Foucault sent 
to the Paris Exposition of 1855 a writing machine 
for the blind, but the first of what are now popu- 
larly known as typewriters was patented in 1868 
by C. L. Sholes of Wisconsin. 

—-Shortly after the accession of Louis XIV. to 
the throne Pierre Perrin (1620-1675) obtained let- 
ters patent from the king (dated June 28, 1669) to 
establish an academy of music “like those in 
Italy ’ for twelve years. He associated with him- 
self Robert Cambert (1628-1677) for the music, the 
Marquis de Sourdeac for the scenery and 
machines, and Bersac de Champeron for the 
financial part. A company was formed, and on 
March 19, 1671, the Academie Royale de Musique 
was opened with “ Pomone,” a pastoral in a pro- 
logue and five acts, the text by Perrin, the music 


——There have been nine weddings in the 
President’s mansion. The first of this list of 
weddings was during President Madison’s ad- 
ministration, when Miss Todd, a relative of Mrs. 
Madison, was the bride and. John G. Jackson of 
Virginia, who was then a member of Congress, 
was the groom. The first East Room wedding 
was that of Elizabeth Tyler, whose father was then 


President, and William Waller of Williamsburg, | 


Va. Miss Tyler was just nineteen, as was also 
Nellie Grant when married. President Adams’ 
son, John Quincey, Jr., married his cousin, Miss 
Johnson, in 1826, The wedding took place in the 
White House in President Adams’ administra- 
tion. When General Jackson was President 
there were two weddings in the White House. 
Miss Easten, his niece, and Mr. Polk of Tennes- 
see, and a relative of Jackson, were married. The 
other was that of Miss Lewis of Nashville and 
Mr. Paqueol, who was afterward French minister 
to this country. .Martha Monroe married Samuel 
Gouverneur, who was for a while President Mon- 
roe’s private secretary. The wedding took place 
in the East Room, and the bride was just turned 
seventeen. Perhaps the wedding of Nellie Grant 
and Algernon Sartoris was the most brilliant of 
all these White House weddings. The ceremony 
took place in the East Room, and the pair stood 
under an immense floral bell, with a background 
of flowers filling the big east window. There 
were six bridemaids and a distinguished company. 
It was a morning wedding, and General Grant 
gave away his daughter with tearful eyes and ill- 
concealed emotion. During President Hayes’ 
term, his niece, Miss Emily Platt, and Gen. 
Russell Hastings were married. The wedding 
was inthe blue parlor, decorated with flowers. 
and here also the bride stood under a bell of flow- 
ers. Though Mr. Cleveland’s wedding was the 
ninth that occurred in the mansion, it was the 
first wedding of a President that took place there. 
President Tyler, the only other President who 
was married during his term of office, went to the 
home of his bride, Miss Gardner, in New York, 
for the ceremony. 
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‘Brilliants. 


Manifold is human strife, 
Human passion, human pain; 
Many a blessing yet is rife, 
Many pleasures still remain ; 
Yet the greatest bliss in life, 
And the richest prize we find, 
Is a good, contented mind. 
—Goethe. 





How swift, in hours of trial, temptation, grief, 

The human plaint prolonged to heaven ascends! 

In days of glad fulfilment, joy, how brief 

The thanks, the praise, man’s shallow heart ex- 
tends! K. R. C. 


How will it be if there we find no trace— 
There in the Golden Heaven if we find 

No memories of the old Earth left behind, 
No visions of familiar forms and faces— 
Reminders of old voices and old places? 
Yet could we bear it if it should remind? 
—Edwin Markham. 





We sow the seed, 
God sees our deed, 
And in His hands results all lie, 
We sow in tears, 
And through His years 
Our harvests ripen for the sky. 
—Rev. M. H. Coleman. 


There is no failure for the good and wise; 

What though thy seed should fall by the wayside, 
And the birds snatch it? Yet the birds are fed; 
Or they may bear it far across the tide, 

To give rich harvest after thou art dead. 


Popular Science. 


——wWater expands by freezing, because it is 
converted into solid crystals, which do not fit so 
closely as particles of water do. Hence when ice 
is reduced again to water it will occupy less 
space than it occupied before. 

— One of the most curious of storm phenomena 
is the formation of hail. It is known that this 
frozen rain falls from clouds at high levels, where 
the temperature is low enough to crystallize the 
water. Thus thousands of tons of hailstones may 
be discharged from a mass of cloud within a few 
minutes. On May 9, 1865, near Catelet, in France, 
a quantity of hailstones estimated at twenty-one 
million cubic feet fell in a space a mile and a 
quarter long and two thousand feet broad. Such 
ice crystals of extraordinary size have been ob- 
served occasionally. The largest hailstones on 
record fell in southern France in October, 1844, 
one weighing eleven pounds being picked up. 
Doubtless, however, these exceptional _hail- 
stones are agglomerations representing many 
crystals fused together. 

— Measurements by an American microscopist 
to test the theory that the red blood corpuscles 
vary in size in different races have failed to show 
any marked differences. 

—tTigers and leopards are found in all the 
mountainous parts of China, the royal tiger of 
India is found in the range of mountains which 
parallel the coast from Canton north to the 
Yangtse, while in the mountains of the north is 
found the great Siberian or Mongolian tiger, 
which is the most magnificent specimen of the 
tiger family. In addition to these, wild boars, 
wild sheep and goats, antelope, and, what is con- 
sidered by the Chinese one of their greatest deli- 
cacies, the wild onager, are common. 

a _mael 

—The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $166,682, pre- 
vious week $32,202, similar week last year $154,413. 
The total value of exports of leather from this 
port since Jan. 1 is $1,461,684, against $1,824,615 in 
1900. 

— The recent rise in the price of lobsters is 
said to be due, in part, to a storm which drove the 
waves into a lobster pond in Maine, a place where 
the fishermen had 125,000 of them stored for the 
winter demand. It is possible that this may in- 
‘crease the supply next season, or later on, but as 
it is probable that not more than half were 
females it may not make a great difference. 

—tThe price of potatoes has risen from $1 to 
$1.25 and $1.30 a barrelis the word from Aroos- 
took, Me. 








—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from | 


Boston this week have been 87,026 cases, against 
84,675 cases last week and 100,856 cases in the 
corresponding week last year. The total, ship- 
ments thus far in 1901 have been 764,680 cases, 
against 859,187 cases in 1900. 

—wWhen quail are out of season in Missouri 
the first-class restaurants in Kansas City offer 
“snow birds” to their patrons. It is said that 
the flavor of the snowbird is identical with that of 
the quail. The Kansas City packers have quail 
by the thousand all the year around, but the birds 
are stored where no deputy. game warden could 











‘laping board to give it a compact, square 


Slape, 


R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





by Cambert. 


find them. 


‘ together, and not very high above the southern 


these may all go this week, and the receipts must 


be larger or prices must advance. : 
| ——Butter costs twice as much in Paris as it did 


——One region around Plant, City, Fila., will 
ship this season about 409,000.quarts of straw- 
berries. The growers expect to receive an aver- 
age of fifteen cents per quart, which would make 
the crop's value $60,000, certainly a tidy sum for 
the growers to get. . , 

—tThe exports for the week ending March 2, 

; 1901, included 82,816 pounds of butter. and 248,060 

| poundscheese. For the same week last year the 

| exports included fifty-six pounds butter and 

' 179,624 pounds cheese. 

. ——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 397,500 barrels of 

flour, 2,148,000 bushels of wheat, 4,323,000 bushels 


lard and 36,565 boxes.of meat. ; 

——The world’s shipment of grain last week in- 
_ cluded 7,617,313 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 4,354,449 bushels of corn from four coun- 
tries. Of this the United States furnished 5,233- 
313 bushels of wheat and 4,185,449 bushels of 
corn. 

—They are’ getting ready for the annual har- 
vest of Easter lilies in Bermuda. But if an 
experiment that is now being .made for a Phila- 
delphia firm at the State Experiment Farm at 
; Charlotte, N. C., shall prove successful, the time 
; may come when Bermuda will not be called 

upon every year to supply millions of plants. ‘The 
Philadelphians, who handle many thousands of 
| white flowers, are having an interesting test 
| made in growing fifty thousand of the plants at 
| the North Carolina station. It is their hope that 
| the lilies will thrive there, as success would not 

only do away with the hardships attending upon 
the shipment by water of the delicate flowers. but 
; would make a new industry for the South. 
——tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing March 1 were valued at $3,240,670 and the im- 
ports at $1,650,090; excess of exports, $1,590,580. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,229,880 and imports $724,427; excess of ex- 
ports, $1,505,453. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$25,514,989 2nd imports $10,039,799; excess of ex 
ports, $15,475,190. For the corresponding time last 
year exports were $18,162,863 and imports $13,409, 
432; excess of exports, $4,753,431. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United, 

States and Canada on March 2included 57,234,000 


bushels of wheat, 19,764,000 bushels of corn 
10,550,000 bushels of oats, 1,163,000 bushels of rye 


and 1,530,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
the week previous, this shows an increase of 
1,546,000 bushels of oats and 7000 bushels of rye 
with a decrease of 302,000 bushels of wheat, 17,000 
bushels of oats, 120,000 bushels of barley. The 
supply March 3, 1900, was 54,083,000 bushels of 
wheat, 19,666,000 bushels of corn, 6,058,000 bushels 
of oats, 1,176,000 bushels of rye, 1,250,000 bushels of 
barley. 

—Mars is the conspicuous planet of the 
month. Just after sunset it can be seen rising in 
the east about March 1. As the season pro- 
gresses, Mars will be higher in the sky, until at 
sunset of the thirty-first it will be east-southeast, 
and half way up to the zenith. Jupiter and 
Saturn are visible just before sunrise, near 





horizon. 

——lIt is an important consideration at this time 
that domestic crop conditions are favorable and 
that exports of wheat and flour show an increase. 
These shipments for February aggregated 10,348,- 
204 bushels, against 7,671,552 for the correspond- 
ing month last year. Exports of corn in Febru- 
ary amounted to 14,730,262 bushels, compared with 
12,724,645 bushels the same month a year ago. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2652 cattle, 1674 sheep, 
9600 quarters of dressed beef from Boston, 3355 
cattle, 3383 sheep, 25,816 quarters of beef from 
New York, 576 cattle, 450 sheep from Baltimore, 
1037 cattle, 1108 quarters of beef from Philadelphia, 
861 cattle, 1108 sheep from Portland and 1291 

| cattle from Newport News, a total of 9772 cattle, 
6615 sheep, 36,516 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of these 3317 cattle, 1210 sheep, 11,218 quarters of 
| beef went to London, 4548 cattle, 4286 sheep, 24,- 
be quarters of beef to Liverpool, 1474 cattle, 950 
sheep to Glasgow, 205 cattle, 153 sheep to Bristol, 
| 200 cattle to Hull, 1200 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton, 28 cattle, 16 sheep to Bermuda and West 
, Indies. 
| —Muttons and lambs are dull with little 
' change. Veals are dull and easy, lambs 7 to 9} 
| cents, Brighton and fancy 9 to 10 cents, muttons 7 
| to 8 cents fancy and Brightons 7 to 84 cents, veals 
' 7 to 9 cents, fancy and Brightons 9 to 10 cents. 
| —The supply of eggs scarcely equals the de-! 
| mand in Boston, and prices have not decreased as 
‘muchas at Western points. Nearby and Cape 





| fancy sell at 20 cents, Eastern and Northern 


| choice fresh at 17 to 18 cents, Western fancy fresh 
| at 173 cents and selected Western at 16to17 cents, 
with fair to good Eastern and Western at 15 to 16 


| cents. Southern fresh 16 to 164 cents, and not 


many below 164 cents. Choice early packed re- 
frigerator in good demand at 14 cents, and stock 
was reduced by 1298 cases, leaving only 750 cases, 


| mostly fair to good at 12 to13 cents. As it takes 


2500 to 3000 cases a week to supply this market, 


‘acentury ago, and milk three times as much, 
| while the railways have reduced the price of fish 
, one-half. : 
; ——The slaughter of horses for food is expressly 
permitted by law in New Jersey, but with certain 
restrictions. The horses must be examined by a 
veterinarian, both while on the hoof and after 
they are slaughtered. A certificate must be is- 
sued that the meat is wholesome, and it must be 
put in tierces and marked “ horse meat” in letters 
one inch high. | 
| — The Fore River Ship and Engine Company’s ' 
new plant at Quincy Point will comprise a yard | 
of seventy acres, besides twenty-five acres of dock | 
facilities, and will cost $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Its ' 
capacity wlll be ten or twelve ships at the same 
time, aggregating a contract value of $30,000,000" | 
When running full capacity, five thousand work- 
men will be employed. Five government war 
vessels, costing over $8,000,000, are now under 
construction at Quincy Point. The shallowest 
depth of water between docks is twenty-five feet 
at low tide. 

—tThe beet market is complained of as ex | 
tremely dull, with prices easy, though nominally 
unchanged: Fancy sides 8} cents, choice 7} to 8 
cents, good 6} to 74 cents, light and grass 6} to 64 
cents, cows 6 to 6} cents, fancy hinds 10} cents, 
extra 10 to 104 cents, good 9 to 94 cents, fancy 
fores 6 cents, heavy 5} to 5} cents, good 5} cents, 
light 5 cents, backs 6 to 7}? cents, rattles 4} to 44 
cents, chucks 4 to 6} cents, short ribs 10 to 104 
cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents, rumps 8 to 12 cents, 
rumps and loins 8} to 12} cents, loins 10} to 13} 
cents. 

—Hogs are higher, while pork products are 
unchanged: Heavy backs $17, medium $16, long 
cut $17.50, lean ends $19, bean pork $13.50, fresh 
ribs 10 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 8} cents, 
smoked shoulders 8} cents, lard 8} cents, in pails 
94 to 9} cents, hams 10§ to 114 cents, skinned hams 
11} cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sausages 
9 cents, boiled hams 16 to 164 cents, boiled shoul- 
ders 12 cents, bacon 12} to 13) cents, bolognas 8 
cents, pressed ham 11 cents, raw leaf lard 9 cents. 
rendered leaf lard 9 cents, in pails 9} to 10 cents, 
pork tongues $21, loose salt pork 9 cents, briskets 
94 cents, sausage meat 74 cents, city dressed hogs 


! 


of corn, 7190 barrels of pork, 16,518,000 pounds of | 


"BEST:SPRING MEDICINE. 


The Palm Given to Dr. Greene’s 7 


Nervura. 





' That Grand Jury, the People, Have So 
Decided. 


Used by Hundreds of Thousands in 
Spring as a Blood Medicine. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is indeed ‘‘The World’s Great 
Spring Medicine.”’ It has come to be recog- 
nized by almost everybody as the best possi- 
ble spring medicine to take, and hundreds of 
thousands of our people use it during the 
trying spring months to tone up anew the 
relaxed nerves, and re-invigorate and enrich 
the blood. 

A spring medicine is a necessity if one 
wishes to keep in perfect health and vigor 
during the changes from winter to summer. 
This grand spring tonic, this perfect spring 
medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, is exactly what the system 
needs at this season. It not only purifies, but 
makes rich,red blood ; it not only strengthens 
and invigorates the nervous system, but 
re-energizes and _ revitalizes the newer 
by feeding them with renewed nerve: 
force and power. It is not only an 
aid to digestion, but it creates a regular, 
natural and healthy action of the bowels, 
liver, kidneys, which in the spring are al 
ways sluggish and inactive. 

In fact, it is just what people need to 
make them well and keep them well during 
these months, so threatening to the health 
of all, and when it is considered that Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
is made entirely from pure, health-giving 
vegetable remedies, and that people give it 
more testimonials of cure than any other 
remedy on earth, no one can doubt that it is 
the very best spring remedy for everybody 
to use. 

Mr. Gustave Lelbach, of 337 First street, 
Jersey City, N. J., says:— 

‘*T was troubled with sick headaches, and 
could not sleep on account of the pains in my 
head. I was suffering night and day with 
dyspepsia, could not eat anything my stom- 
ach would sour so. I had to starve myself 
to have any ease. I had to give up work at 
last, I was so nervous and miserable, and I 
was falling away in flesh so that my friends 
hardly knew me. I tried several remedies, 
but without avail. At last some one rec- 
ommended Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. I tried one bottle and began 
to improve. I startedin to eat all right; 
then I picked up my health; my headaches 
disappeared, and my weakness and sour 
stomach went away. I used three bottles, 
and could sleep all night with ease; I used 
six bottles, and felt like a new man. I can 
now do a hard day’s work without any 
trouble, and I am as happy as a bird in 
spring. I was so miserable, always suffer- 
ing, always in pain, but now I am like a new 
man.”’ 

Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy this spring, for it is the discovery 
and prescription of a well-known physician. 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., who is responsible for its beneficial 
action, and who can be consulted free of 
charge, personally or by letter. 





—tThe exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 5371 packages of butter 
to Liverpool, 1718 packages to London via South- 
hampton, 500 packages to London direct and 100 
packages to Hamburg. Also 2151 boxes of cheese 
to Liverpool, 2140 to London, 643 to Bristol, 708 to 
Hull and 223 to Glasgow, a total ef 7681 packages 
of butter and 5865 boxes of cheese. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick.. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew to De It, and All About Prefit- 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Ef ened Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 32354, Beston, Mass. 








74 cents, country 6§ cents. 


| 





HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Neo book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its deve 

from the wild state to the various breeds, 

and complete directions for Me 

beeen rearing and marketing these 

beautiful and profitable birds. 
it book is an effort to fill 
jeace 


bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in 
locality. : 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
Address 
MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
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that the machine will not drop its projectiles few of us there be that find the way to do cine purchased by pater familias on his way | teen colonies. This original almanac was _1” Closing, let me advise that it is much For 14 Gonts aa Thin a4: poser 
in the home camp. that! Women particularly seem to feel that home of a Saturday evening. Its columns | compiled by William Pierce Mariner and safer to save the ninth milking after calving we oa 7 vats cad This } ating “ia 
abiieiieie if they fail to think as their companion are filled with the virtues of certain pills,| was called “ an Almanac for New Eng- for either cheese or butter making than the 3 . ft At Br 
It is reported that the Chinese Emperor thinks about any subject under discussion potions and plasters, a few old jokes, inter-|land for the year 1639.” About the seventh. If the udder is at all inflamed even ré — a 
has annulled all decrees and reports rendered they must say so in as vigorous and com- spersed with views of our internal economy,|end of the seventeenth century the the ninth should not be retained for dairy NCE BE ctixtamer Libby Bros 
from June 20 to Aug. 14, 1900. Unfortu- bative a fashion as possible. And even the calculated to make the well man sick and the| publication of almanacs was not re- PUPoSes. George E. Newent. | Seb tet nal Bad 
nately for the imperial treasury such action most kind-hearted wax cruel in their desire invalid relax what slender grasp he has on| stricted to any particular locality, but <a e | paagaegees bie M D Holt & 
does not wipe out the Powers’ bill for dam- to explode strenuously the particular dis- the thread of life. But in ancient times the! took a wider range of operation, so that Mapes Manures. - SALZER Harris & Fe 
ages. agreement with which their soul is charged. almanac was a welcome visitor to every fire-' it was perfectly safe to predict rain or sun- We call the attention of our readers to the | i 63 are Womewell é 
; Te A notable instance of this has been fur- side. Its pages were well thumbed,and from | shine according to latitude. One John advertisement in another column of the | 1 a M D Socks 
The lone widow out in Minnesota who has pished in the recent gathering at Washington its forecast, such as ‘‘ There will be rain on| Tully of Saybrook, Ct. published in 1687- Mapes Complete Manures. They are pre- , ey pg 
realized $80,000 on the strength of her hus- of the Daughters of the American Revolution. the 28th; make haste to lay in oats, barley or ! 1702 the first humorous "almanac which be- pared for all crops according selacaaie A W Stanle 
band’s investment of $500 in iron Ore (ne lady was, of necessity, unsuccessful in corn,” the farmer, mechanic and even the| came quite a popular institution, so much principles, but they have stood the test of aL leans nai 
must have had a truly terrible time watch- her quest for office, but her supporters, in- merchant drew their information, which sel-! so that the Rev. Thomas Robie of Salem, a practical experience for many years at the New Ha 
ing the price go up and wondering how soon | stead of conducting themselves with the dom, however, came true, it being made up| Harvard graduate, was told by a critic that hands of farmers pen alg orchardists a. 
it was likely to go down. | dignity their Revolutionary ancestors would of guesses on the part of the maker thereof.|his sermons were only heathenish dis- and small fruit growers from the Canadian W Gordon 
are | have displayed under similar trying circum- And yet the almanac still flourished. ‘In! courses—no better Christianity than was in border to the Gulf of Mexico, in some cases Will save your fruit ana A C Foss 
The latest story in the Cudahy case, to the © stances, converted the electing body into ill- good old colony times, when one lived under | Tully’s almanac.” Tully, having deceased have been almost the oniy fertilizer used on Your crops. We have a ful << haa 
effect that the kidnappers have offered to pred factions, and demonstrated afresh that aking,’’ the almanac was a most important| before this harsh censor had spoken, re- the land for ten to twenty years in succes- a gn alr and aay Ed Sargent 
return the $20,000, lacks verisimilitude, in Kipling knew a thing or two when he publication. It circulated in immense quan-| mained quite undisturbed by the remark. sion, which is the most severe test they eatalogue upon application, (ae EL } nay 
that they are not of the class that would be asserted that tities; it was the family account book, in} And now we come down to the year 1725, conta have been put to. Those who have Gharles J. Jager Company, 7 At Wat 
likely to have kept the money long enough ‘The colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady which the head of the house kept every ex-| when Nathaniel Ames of Dedham issued used them testify that their lands improve oe nn aie CF ag 
to return it. However that may be, it is Are sisters under their skins.”” penditure, there being blank leaves for the! his first almanac for the succeeding year, and their crops increase more the longer i 2s le eee 
safe to say that they have had some sleepless he old savage instincts struck out in purpose; and it was the epitome of such | and for the following thirty-eight years he they use them. These statements are made , 
nights into their bargain. the moment of strain, and some of the transactions as were important enough to be! continued to print almanacs. He was a by prosperous farmers who have used them and HOG FEED as Wat 
A Williamso 


ladies in the hall soon showed themselves noted in the domestic economy of the house-| physician, and possessed some knowledge of for twenty to thirty years, who believe that Fred Savag 
red Sav: e 








—_-<> 
Suburban residents the country over will quite as primitive in their conduct as those hold. Nathaniel Ames, the elder, tells us in| natural philosophy, astronomy and mathe- they have found good profit in doi $ 
envy Mrs. White of Indiana, who has Te- poor women who hang out of their kitchen his journal ‘‘ that when the country people| matics, and to his professional pursuits he Those who desire to “nd more py «Se 12 Per Ton ; s i Woodw: 
ceived a life pass over the Southern Indiana windows in our slum districts unbeautifully complained that I have mentioned no snow | added the business of tavern keeping. A should write for pamphlets, ete., which will Made from clean Grain Sweepings, § Quiman® 
Railway in recognition of her bravery in qigceussing with their neighbors the last in next year’s almanac,” he would have story is told of him that he was once inter- be sent free, by The Mapes Formula and | Cracked Corn Siftings, Corn Shorts, Sereen- BS Willard 
saving a train on that road froma probably ajtercation on the street. The Daughters in given them snow enough if he had thought | ested in a case before our Supreme Court Peruvian Guano Company, 143 Liberty ings of different kinds of grain, ete.. mixed pedi ——— 
disastrous accident. Such is the irony of Washington utterly forgot, if they had ever of it. One thing is certain, that thealmanac |“ which went agin him,” as the country street, New York. ‘ together and ground. We have many regu- aaa 
; lar customers for it who say it is richer than Th ; 
a od e expor 








fate, however, that Mrs. White probably appreciated, the truth of the epigram, ‘‘ We was the only literature to be found in many | people say. He took his revenge by having 
won’t use her pass even once a week. can disagree without being disagreeable.” homes in the early days of the Amercan col§! portraits of the full bench painted for a 
2: | Quite apart from the question of the polite- onies. Books were so scarce and valuable | signboard, and hung it up at his tavern 


Shorts, and will make more milk than 
Shorts, when fed in the same way. 
We have great bargains in Poultry Feed. 
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Practical jokers have again succeeded in 
killing a victim. The joke in this case was 
more than ordinarily cruel, playing upon the 
grief and superstition of a young woman 
mourning her lover, and resulting in her 
own suicide. Such cases ought hardly to be 








ness or impoliteness of strenuous expression that Franklin tells us in his autobiography | door in Dedham. The court heard of it and Hampshire Agricultural Society and the! send f ice Li Ww 
Massachusetts Agricultural College unite in ro — — 


of disagreement concerning any subject 
there lies the matter of waste. Annie Pay- 
son Call, who has studied with great care 
the growth of power which may be attained 
by repose, argues, and it seems to us with 


that the first book he remembers owning was 
**The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ after which he 


sent the sheriff to bring the sign before 
them ; but our almanac maker got wind of it 





bought the remainder of John Bunyan’s , and pulled it down before the officer arrived 
works in separate little volumes, which, hav-| in Dedham, and substituted the following: 
ing read, he sold to buy other books, such as|‘‘A wicked and adulterous generation 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” a volume of ‘‘ De Foe,”’ | seeketh after a sign and there shall be no 


inviting the public to attend an institute for 


consideration of subjects connected with|(, A. PARSONS. 154 Commercial St.. Boston, 


milk and butter production and marketing, 





on March 20, in the chapel at Amherst. The 
principal speakers will be George H. Ellis 








CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 


1804 cattle, 106 

Shipments < 
ginian, for Lo 
oany, 239 do. | 
for Liverpool, 
Morris Beef C 


left to conscience as a punishing agent, for reason, that we waste a tremendous amount 
the greater the fool the less usually the con- of energy and good nerve force disagreeing and another of Cotton Mather’s, called’ sign given unto it.” ~ - y aaa “ 

: ‘ ‘ “ pe ; if ; of Newton, subject, ‘‘ The i steamer Sagi 
science. with our neighbors about things that are not Essays to do Good,”’ hence his bookish in-| This Nathaniel Ames of humorous mem- Handling of aan, wed Pina mgr Sn CUTAWAY. Morris Beef ( 

A Chicago paper says that the market of the slightest consequence. And even clination caused his father to make him a ory was the father of the celebrated Fisher yate Trade,” and Prof. J. L. Hills of Bur- Two horses move Fifteen 100 do. by J. G 
there has been overstocked during February When some principle is at stake there is sel- printer. Ames, who entered Harvard College at the lington, Vt., subject, ‘‘What Makes the See i tons ee “— 

dom need of such passionate disagreement as = Almanacs have existed from a very early age of twelve years, and became one of the Milk Test Vary So?” tends for orchards. Keeps the land true. le. ‘ 
; stroys the hardest sod. Takes less than two- The past we 


with roughish, half-fattened cattle, and that 
shrewd buyers are purchasing some such : 
lots to take back to the ranges to try to put | 
more faton them. If they are of the class 
that have just begun to fatten when sent to, 
market, they may succeed with them, but 


any feeder. 





-So 


value of selecting seeds. 
the largest kernels of seed wheat were se- 
lected for planting in one place, and the, 
smallest for another lot. At the end of the | 


women seem to think incumbent upon them. 
The truth is that most of us do not simply 
disagree. We judge also. If upon some. 
question of opinion or conduct our friend 
does not at once think exactly as we do, we’ 


day. In manuscript form they were known | most brilliant men this country has pro- 
centuries before the invention of printing,; duced. After Nathaniel Ames’ death his 
and with the advent of that art they were! widow continued to keep the tavern until 


the first publications issued to the world. 


| she married Richard Woodward, when the 


Astrology, or the so-called science of the’ hostelry became known as the ‘“‘ Woodward 


there is much stock of that class that is too | take it for granted that we are right in stars, played an important part in old times | Tavern.” The second Nathaniel continued 
hard to put flesh upon to be profitable to| every particuMr and our friend wrong.’ in the construction of almanacs, or rather | the publication of the almanac until 1775, 


| Immediately then mercy, pity and the kin- the pretended science of foretelling future! when it appears to have ceased. In 1732 


dred virtues are far from us. Gentle minded events by means of the aspect of the heavens | Benjamin Franklin, printer, afterwards the 
An experime nt made in France shows the! and sensible we may be in moments of en-| and the position of the heavenly bodies as great philosopher, patriot and statesman, 


judges, and as stern and inexorable as only 
amateur judges can be. Inthe new biog- 
raphy of Brooks it is related that the great 


For three years | tire self-possesion, but for the nonce we are! having a supposed influence upon human 


published ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack,” 


affairs. Astronomy, the true science of the which continued for twenty-five years, mak- 


stars, had its place in the calculation of 
eclipses, the movements of the planets, the 


ing it a means of conveying information to 
the common people, who could scarcely buy 


Butter Exhibit and Award of Prizes to| thirds the power. Send for circulars to 


successful students by the President of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture. Opportunity for Questions :—To 
be answercd by the judge, Orin Douglass of 
Boston, and A. S. Barnes, Expert Instruc- 





i j > . | Asparagus Roots, also Nursery stock of all ie 
tor in Butter Making. Professors Brooks tions, Vegetable sud Greenhouse plants. Sen 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW ©CoO., 
Higganum, Conn., U.S. A. 


The Minute Man and Sample Strawberry, 
The best Northern Grown and Free fr 1 Ki 


erip- 
free 






and Cooley will be present to answer ques-| pricelistto GEORGE F. WHEELER, 


tions pertaining to their respective lines of 
work, and the former will be especially 
pleased to answer inquiries concerning the 
use of fertilizers. Farmers are invited to 


testing. The exercises continue all day, be- 
ginning at 9.30 A. M. Coffee and cold lunch 





Telephone Connection. Concord, Mass. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Immense stock. Finest two year, hardy. Northern 


; ‘ mn. OW "es. Vv ave % other Kinds of 
bring in somples of milk and cream for! Kursery stock, PTC’ We have all ether 
Ww 


ursery stock. 
YHITING NURSERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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three years the increase of crop from the | divine never allowed himself to be drawn ' telling of thetime of high water, spring tides, any other book. He inculcated therein in- 8!! : 
larger seed was very marked, and the plants | into the controversies gg ry quarterings of the moon, length of days! dustry and frugality as the means of procur- will be served free at noon. F O R Ss A L E fe ted cage 
from it grew much more vigorously, devel- ee Pera Ms oo “that and rising and setting of the sun. It must ing wealth. He illustrated his ideas by $100 Pci . dean a 
oped faster, and matured earlier. The same such things settle themselves.” ‘And he| be borne in mind that the common people in homely proverbs, such as “it is hard for an The read f th pie — . enna pale de Auserien: goiicn chest moderate sales 
experimenter also tested planting the earli-| doubtless knew also that the man who disa- | early times had no way of telling time; they empty sack tostand upright,” ete. No book )..; that there is at pany Met po | ey eo nealok, epee, gate etek e Union 
est grains to ripen from the later ones, and | grees emphatically in his speech is far more| had no distant belfry bell to warn them ever issued in America did more good in it tyat science has been able to cure in all its stages them. They are ‘both five years of ase, « wid 

*! hands high and weigh 1650 to 1100 each. Contorma Moderate arr 


in three years had the two crops growing 
side by side, and that from the early-ripening 
seed matured six days earlier than the other. 
We think this principle will hold good with 
other seeds. 





~~ 


The resolution of a camp of Confederate 
veterans of Winchester, Tenn., not to invite 
President McKinley to attend their reunion 
at Memphis, is much to be regretted, not for 
the sake of the President, but because it 
shows that there is a feeling there yet, which 
‘upholds with them a distinction between the 
wearers of ‘‘the blue and the gray.” We 
had hoped that when the veterans and the 
sons of veterans of both armies had united 
under the Union flag in the Spanish war, 
we might feel that we were once more a com- 
mon country, and that the distinctions that 
the war caused were to be obliterated. If 
Tennessee Confederates are not yet recon- 
ciled we can only hope that another genera- 
tion will be wiser. 
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Do you know, brother farmer, that no 
other legitimate business in the world pre- 
sents greater opportunities for profit than 








often than not judging his fellows. And to 
condemn any man because he did not_ think 
with him was not in the least to bea Phillips 
Brooks. 

Disagreeable disagreement is ill bred 
waste of force, uncharitable besides, an 
not until women have learned from long ex- 
perience the truth of the epigram with 
which we started this little dissertation, will 
they be able to hold conventions which 
shall be serene from beginning to end. That 
that happy day may be hastened, we ven- 
ture to suggest that at their next large club 
a tg the sisters shall have our epigram 
written in forget-me-nots and placed over 
the president’s platform. 

0 aan ama 
Dairy Institute at Amherst. 

The Winter Course in Dairying at Am- 
herst closes March 20. On that date butter 
made by students of the school is to be 
scored by Orin K. Douglass of Boston, in 
competition for the very liberal prizes offered 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture. The butter made by 
the students will be on exhibition. 

In connection with this occasion there 
will be held a Dairy Institute which it is 
hoped may be largely attended. In the fore- 








when to go orcome. Nothing but the light 
of heaven to guide them in those days before 
watches and wooden clocks. Astrologers, or 


perhaps they should be called soothsayers, ' 


finally succeeded in inaugurating a system 
of predictions which brought so-called as- 
trology into notice as a science, as it was 
then thought to be. 


Even Shakspere, in that noble play ‘ Jul- ; 


ius Cwsar,’’ introduces a soothsayer who 
tells C:esar to ‘‘ Beware the Ides of March.” 
Also,in ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ when 
the clowns are rehearsing their play, Bottom 
says: ‘‘ Look in the almanac—find out moon- 
shine—find out moonshine.” And again, in 
** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ the poet not only 
alludes to the virtues of an almanac, but 
puts these beautiful lines into the mouth of 
a soothsayer: ‘‘ In nature’s infinite book of 
secrecy, a little can I read.”’ 

In the reign of Henry VIII of England, 
severe enactments were made against those 
who falsely predicted, but they became dead 
letters in the law, for the readers of almanacs 
would have those predictions, true or false. 

The Chaldees were familiar with the so- 
called science of astrology, and the Jews 


day than ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack,’’ by 
Richard Saunders, published by B. Frank- 
lin, printer. 

Dr. Ames also interlarded the leaves of 
his almanac with quaint and humorous say- 
ings, such as: ‘‘ Hatred is blind, as well as 
love’’; ‘‘ He thatsis an enemy to beauty isa 
foe to nature.”’ 

Speaking of December, he says: ‘‘ Now 
warming pans are better than fans ’’; ‘‘ He 
that is too fast may die too soon.”’ 

Speaking of January, he says of the day: 
‘* As cold as charity.’ | 

For September he predicted: ‘‘ A sudden | 
frost by which the tender plants are lost,’’ 
and for a day in October: ‘‘ A great strug- 
gle between a big man and a little woman 
for the mastery. She gains the day.”’ 

Then came the Farmer’s Almanac, pub- 
lished in Boston by Isaiah Thomas, the well- 
known printer, who was grandfather to the 
late Judge Benjamin F. Thomas, an eminent 
lawyer, and one of the associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

As everything must have a beginning and 
anend, so does the almanac question, and 
this seems to be agood time to wind up this 





and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the | tion, style, appearance and dispositions lib: 


only positive cure now known to the medical | 


emely breedy heads and long, arched necks. carr: 


well up without checks; thoroughly broken dou 


fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis-| and single, free drivers, no pullers or luggers. alse 


ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's | 


oth thoroughly broken to saddle and ne better pa 


of saddle horses ever wore pigskin. The) 


Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly absolutely sound, without a blemish or vice of al 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the | description, either in or out of the harness. ani the) 


are safe foralady to ride or drive. This pair bh 


system, thereby destroying the foundation of the exactly as described. Address 


disease, and giving the patient strength by build 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 


s. C. NUTTER, 
Silver Spring Brewers. 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 





Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by Druggists, 75 ¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The Combination Corn. 
Over in La Crosse, Wis., is located the largest 
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Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives fine ‘avor. 
Cleanest, cheapest ; free from insecis. > {for 
circular. E. KRAUSER & BRO., Wilton Pe 


farm-seed-growing establishment in the world, ilies , 
namely the John A. Salzer Seed Company. They Who is Cc. Ss. Pratt? 


are up to date in everything that pertains to the 
pedigree seeds for the farmer and gardener. Last 
year they introduced a Three-Eared Corn, which 
at once became amazingly popular, and of it will 
be planted this coming year over one hundred 
thousand acres, because it is a great producing 
corn. This year they bring forward Salzer’s Early 
Golden Yellow Combination Dent Corn, a corn of 
superlative merit, early, big-kerneled, long-eared, 
big-cropping variety. A corn that stands among 
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Sample Strawberry, 


the best berry ever }\' 
market for $$$ and «1 
something new |! 
Catalogue sent free. }! 
1s Reading, Mass. 
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ours? Take the possibilities of a kernel of | 200n there will be ot rig “ por practiced it at odd hours during their cap- article. i lle ei ,corns as did King Saul among the Israelites, , 
corn for illustration. Planted on a piece of | machinery operated by students of the dairy tivity, when their attention was not taken head and shoulders above them all. Itis a great Wallace, 59 calve: 
| school, including a large number of separa- up with the construction of the Pyramids Care of Parturient Cows corn, a wonderful corn. Salzer’s catalogue tells GREGORY'S Calves found their 

all about it. ‘It is worth $100for any farmer to | 


earth two by two by one feet, and it will pro- 
duce two ears, each containing four hundred | 
kernels, or an increase of eight hundred , 


tors, pasteurizers, churns, etc., of the latest 
patterns. George H. Ellis of Newton, oneof 


and such other little Egyptian necessities. 
Astrology was known and practiced among 


Nothing shows the skill of a dairyman 
more than the manner in which he handles 


read it, and costs but five cents postage. 
Yes! And it Cured Spavin. 











Warranted Seed 
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per cent. in four months time. Where is the | the largest milk producers for the private | tne Hindus and Arabian tribes. It was his cows during their parturient period. | 
trade or business in any city which will re-| ‘fade in the State, will speak in the! nown to the Druids in England, and wasa _‘To be indifferent to the milch animals OLD Mystic, Cr., March 24, 1900. Drove 
turn half so great a profit per annum on an ae gaa a I «le Baar part of their priestly rites. then — * — partial or perhaps com- _I write to know if GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC Tt cantons mot hew rich the land, te. A. RB 
investment? The growth of vegetation be ; 2 ; “4 The hi & . _ plete failure for the rest of the season. BALSAM will cure a horse that is beginning to r ha e labor on It, > 08., 100; Thomp: 
pays nature—she ss rich. pee if a | Station, in the afternoon. The college will reine sees frm er Slices In nine cases out of ten where the cow be cockle-jointed inthe hind legs. If so would Ve ae =~ apen i ae 65; Harris 
field of corn, increasing at this marvel- furnish a free lunch at noon. Several of the century of the Christian era, when, it is does not do well in calving and subse- You =e — ss — I tried it on a sad eeates v0 we pare 90° 2 ee M. D. Sto 
ous rate, does not pay the owner, there | Professors of the college will bein attendance, | iced they were constructed by the quently, the dairyman, and not chance or ‘PAvin- Ttentirely cur i a a> ust pee S of catalogue. Our ¢* Nene 
surely must be something the matter | and opportunity will be offered for questions Greeks in Alexandria. ‘he earliest alma- luck, are to blame. as heats tr tdeners buy none but. the best 12; A.C ato 
It is not necessary that a man should bea Write for our new Vegetable and Flow 2 FE ee 
catalogue—free to everybody. 4. Cotton, 


with the man. It is not the plant, or the‘ 
field, or the business which is at fault. For 
ever and ever, so long as the world holds 
men, there will be a demand for food, and 
every particle of it must come out of the 
earth or the sea. And every ounce of | 
food is, first of all, a plant. Forever and}; 
ever, then, there will be a demand for plants. 
The growing of food plants can never cease 
to be profitable if the right man and correct 
management are at the helm. 
se 

The United States is now the greatest 
exporting nation in the world. We export 
$35,000,000 more than the United Kingdom, 
but our population is the greater by thirty- 
six million. We export $400,000,000 more 
than Germany, but our population is twenty- 
four millions greater than hers. We export 
nearly twice as muchas France, and our pop- 


on any matters connected with the manage- 
ment of the dairy farm and the production 
of milk, cream and butter. The date is 
March 20. A full programme will be later 
issued. The public is cordially invited, and 
farmers are urged to bring carefully taken 
samples of milk and cream, which will be 
tested free of charge. 

>So 
important to Fruit Growers. 


The Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their seventh annual meet- 
ing at Horticultural Hall, 18 Front street, 
Worcester, March 13 and 14. All interested 
in fruit and fruit growing are invited to 
attend. Ladies especially welcome at all 
sessions. Granges, farmers clubs and all 
kindred organizations are requested to send 
delegates. ‘A most interesting and instruc- 
tive programme is published for the occa- 








nacs known to exist are in manuscript of 
the twelfth century, originals of which are 
in the British Museum and in the libraries 
of the Cambridge and Oxford universities. 
Roger Bacon, or Friar Bacon, as he was 
called, the supposed inventor of gunpowder, 
was also an almanac maker in 1292. The 
first printed almanac bears date 1457, and in 
1472 there appeared the first almanac in its 
present form, giving the characters of the 
day and month, the foretelling ef eelipses 
and the motion of heavenly bodies, ete. The 
earliest almanac known to have been printed 
in England was ‘‘ The Sheapheard’s Kalen- 
der,”’ translated from the French in 1497. 
The golden age of the almanac in England 
was attained during the years of the com- 
monwealth and in the subsequent reigns 
of Charles II., James II. and :Wil- 
liam and Mary, owing to the great 


veterinarian in order to have success with 
cows at suchatime. Plain, practical com- 
mon sense, coupled with a kindly, thorough 
spirit is all that is necessary in average 
cases. 

See that each pregnant cow shortly before 
calving is put into a box stall, where she can 
be absolutely untrammeled in her move- 
ments. | 

These stalls should be well lighted and 
ventilated, and should be dry and warm, 
with plenty of bedding provided. | 

A cow at calving time seeks seclusion, ' 
which she can secure if. running at large. ' 
This seclusion can be vouchsafed to her in 
the stable by the employment of the box 
stall, and at the same time she can be under 
the direct supervision of her owner. | 

The udder and teats of a cow should be 
daily examined immediately before calving, ! 





The De Laval Cream 
Sepurators were first and 
bave always been kept 
best. They havealways lcd 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents touse. The 20T'1 
CENTURY improvement3 
give them still greater c-- 
pacity andefiiciency. Thc7 
areimmeasurably superic> 
to any other system oc: 
method that can be em- 
Tloyed in the separatic 1 
of cream—gaving $5.- to 
Over tay. setting tribes 

ing syster: 
and $3.- to $5.- over an 
other centrifugal method. 

















J. J. He. GREGORY & SON. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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200-Egg Incub: tor 
for $12.C. 2 
Perfect in construc’ — 


action. Hatches e*' aa 
egg. Write for catalor”: i. 
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ulation is just about twice as great as hers. | sion, including papers and discussions upon | increase of printing presses and the ‘Allaines, styrene “AM = 

In 1875 Great Britain was by far the greatest | current topics. Among the speakers will be: | popularity of astrology. But with the as wellas during the parturient state. In- a og agama nae 

exporter, France was a good second, Ger-| Hon. O. B. Hadwen, Prof. S. T. Maynard, | advance of education their reputation, based flamed udders and loss of function in teats Send for new “ 20r# CenTuRY™ catalogue. Don’t Br Ab ut Ps 

many came third and the United States wasa| Prof. W. G. Johnson, H. W. Collingwood, | mostly upon false predictions, as we may can thus be averted. THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co sunaie Ate ag ged and abused it J 24 
say, waned, and but oneastrologicalalmanac, The accouchement of his animals should . garooi. & Canna Ste. : Ours have been Used and Abused for fit!-\ ity er 





rather bad fourth. Today, as already indi- 
cated, the United States stands first, Great 


E. B. Felt, Prof. F. W. Card, F. R. Rane of 





New Hampshire. 


Francis Moore’s or ‘‘ Old Moore’s Almanac,”’ 


be carefully supervised by every dairyman, 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON. LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





-\ ALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 13, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
7876 be 30,143 1615 
6171 45 27,480 1556 


ARt 


Cattle 
veek . .2859 
\ eek . 3876 





Prices on Nertherm Cattle. 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
‘allow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
35.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
tality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
, >on; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}.@6}c. 
> inp YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
\tra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
ind dry, $12.@25. 


~10a20; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
ad. 
ep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
smbs, 44 ange. 
Hogs—Per pound, 5@@5jc, live weight; 
. wholesale, ——; retail, $1.50.@5.50; country 
sco hogs, 64 @7}e. 
LL. CALVES—34.@64¢ P Ib. 
ps —Brighton, 6} @7}e P tb; country lots, 6c. 
- SKINS—60¢ @$1.20; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
iow—Brighton, 4@5e Pp th; country lots, 


Lis —éoe. 


Cattle Sheep 
827 7346 
.2032 30 


882 
733 


2,459 
27,084 


rtown.. 
ton 





AtNEDM™ & Weel | 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 
B M Ricker 
M G Flanders 
W W Pitkins 
W A Farnham 6 
At Brighton. 
T J Molloy 19 
JS Henry 16 


‘Maine. 
At Brighton. 


erry 75 


M }) Holt & Son 26 
Harris & Fel- 

lows 
Wormwell& Hall 
M |) stockman 
Cobb & Tracy 
ER Foye 
A W Stanley 
H M Lowe 


es 


Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
JS Henry 14 
W A Bardwell 9 
W F Dennen 8 
A Smith 
At Bri 
JS Henry 
H A Gilmore 
Scattering 
D A Walker 
W Mills 
OH Forbush 


Western. 
At Brighten. 
swift & Co 960 
Morris Beef Co. 425 
Sturtevant & 


36 | 
2 
27 
80 
hire. 

on. 


18 
20 
& Wool 


New Ham 
As Bright 
JH Neal 
W Gordon 
AC Foss 
AtNED™ 
Co. 
Ed sargent 
H&B Moulton 11 
FL Cotton 10 
oman 


24 


ghton. 
2 


20 
80 
8 
20 
7 
9 


W F Wallace 80 
SS 1H 
A Davis 40 

AtNED™M& Weol 


Ceo. 
NE DM& Wool 
Co 


Vermont. 
Watertown. 
10 
17 


Ac 
A Williamson 
Fred Savage 
HN Jenne 
NH Woodward 1 
G H Sprigg 
J Quinlan 1s 
Bs Willard 2 
G W Hall 


6510 


At Watertown. 
W W Brauer & Co. 1069 
J Gould 100 
J A Hathaway 381 
100 


3 
4 


Live Steck Experts. 

[he exports not as heavy as anticipated, and it 
was better than if there had been more, for the 
good of exporters. From latest cable prices on 
cattle have declined }¢ on best grades, with sales 
at 1040 12c, d.w. Shipments of the week were 
1804 cattle, 1069 sheep and 15 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Vir- 
ginian, for London, 237 eattle by Morris Beef Com- 
oany, 239 do. by Swift & Co.; on steamer Cestrian, 
for Liverpool, 520 cattle by Swift & Co., 198 do. by 
Morris Beef Company, 15 horses by E. Snow; on 
steamer Sagamore, for Liverpool, 299 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 261 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 
1” do. by J. Gould, 1069 sheep by W. W. Brauer 
& Co 





Horse Business. 

The past week has been one of fair sales for 
the first of Mareh. There has been some valu- 
able arrivals for drive and draft, and the good 
qualities are in request at steady prices. At 
Meyer, Abram & Co.’s International horse ex- 
change sold 4 carloads at auction and private 
sale at $100a250; sold 1 pair, of 3940 ths, at $475 
down to $250 a pair. Sold nearby horses from 
s200160. At Moses Coleman & Sons’ sale stable 
a fair week at steady prices. Quite a call for 
good grades. Sales from $25450. At A. W. 
Davis's Northampton-street sale stable quite a 
display of speed, coach, family and saddle horses 
at 8600 down to 8100, At L. H. BroeKway’s sale 
stable sold 4 carloads of mixed quality ; sold 3 pairs 
ers at $500 a pair down to 3350 a pair; sold 
single horses at 8754250. At Weleh & Hall Com- 
pany’s a good demand for the better class of 
lorses for draft and drive, with sales at $250 
At Russell & Drew’s sale stable 
moderate sales at 81000175. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, March 5, 1901. 

Moderate arrivals, and buyers are somewhat 
cautious in buying, still the better class changed 
hanas at about last week’s rates. Western 
cattle cost steady prices, with considerable firm- 
less to the trade. B. L. Willard had in a pair of 
ively fattened oxen, of 4500 ths, sent to Stufte- 
vait & Haley on commission, fattened by P. K. 
Willard of Windsor, Vt. O. H. Forbush sold 2 
bulls, of 2090 ths, at 3he: 1 do., of 720 ths, at 2}c; 1 of 
120 ths, at 34e; 1 beef cow, 900 ths, at 3c, with sales 
J A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 1550 
at 6}c; 20 do., of 1500 ths, at 6e; 20 of 1475 ths, at 
20 Of 1450 ths, at 5fe. 

Milch Cows. 
Market well filled and of all grades, from $204 


Iriy 
arly 


down to s75, 


at 2g a2he, 
ths 


Fat Hogs. 
Market higher by de, 1. w., with Western at 5§@ 
"aol. Local hogs at 64a 7}c, as sold d. w. 


Sheep Houses. 
Near to 7500 head from the West, that makes up 
the bulk of arrivals of this week. The exports are 
Market prices hold a steady position, with 
stern sheep at $2.80¢4.65 p ewt., and lambs at 
15.55 }) ewt. G. W. Hall sold 100 lambs, 
rhage 70 ths, at 5e. Small lots of sheep at 3a 3}c. 
Veal Calves. 
\ trifle better feeling is noticed, with 6c the top 
and many lots at 54a5$¢c. The weather 
< cooler today helps the demand. W. F. 
lace, 50 calves, of 6940 ths, at 54a5}c. Some 
found their way to Clinton on commission, 
Live Peultry. 
and one-half tons on sale, at 9$410e p th 
ved lots by the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
P. A. Berry, 9; R. E. Hobbs, 9; Libby 
100; Thompson & Hanson, 50; M. D. Holt 
i, 65; Harris & Fellows, 70; Wardwell & 
M. D. Stockman, 8; Cobb & Tracey, 2; E. 
ye,S; A. W. Stanley, 10; H. M. Lowe, 80. 
Hampshire—J. H. Neal, 7; W. Gordon, 
(. Foss, 12; Ed. Sargent, 30; H. B. Moulton, 
LL. Cotton, 15; C. F. Hall, 15; Breck & 
1,0: W. F. Wallace, 125. 
ihont—A. Williamson, 30; Fred Savage, 35; 
Jenne, 60; N. H. Woodward, 35; G. H. 
“, 2s; J. Quinlan, 63; W. A. Ricker, 138; B. 
‘ker, 25; M. G. Flanders, 70; W. W. Pitkin, 
\. Farnham, 40; T. J. Molloy, 28; J. G, 


lhe 


sachusetts—J. S. Henry, 102; W. A. Bard - 
: H. A. Gilmore, 45; seattering, 130;D. A. 
r, 20, 

ttrighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

k atyards: 2032 cattle, 30 sheep, 27,684 hogs, 
128 horses. From West, 1610 cattle, 
logs, 128horses; Maine, 165 cattle, 30 sheep, 
ves, 3hogs; New Hampshire, 68 cattle, 31 

Vermont, 35 cattle, 50 calves; Massachu. 
ltd cattle, 81 calves, 235 hogs. 


Hood 
Farm 
Jerse 


uves, 


Bull ready for service. Dropped 
Nov. 18, 1899. Fine individual. 
Bred in the best producing 
lines. Sire, Brown Bessie’s 
son, sire of 9 in the list, son of 
the great Brown Bessie; dam, 
Portfolio, test 15 ths. 54.02; sec- 
ond dam, Portrait, test 15 ths. 
24 oz., dam of 2 in list, full sis- 


YS:: of Dear Keepsake, 


price address HOOD 


-es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- | 


| 


Tuesday—The stock trains were early at the 
yards, but not heavily loaded with New England 
stock. The heavy rainstorm and ice in country 


roads kept some from starting. Valnes on cgttle Stra: 


were generally steady. Noticed more particularly 
on good common stock than on finely fatted 
oxen. A.C. Foss sold 8 steers, av. 1000 ths. at 
4$c.; 3 beef cows, of 975 tbs, at 3ic. E.R. Foye 
sold 2 oxen, of 3260 ths, 5c, D. A. Walker, 5 beef 
cows, of 4450 ths, at 23c.; 1 cow of 710 ths, at 2c. 
H. A. Gilmore sold 3 cows, of 1150 ths, at 3c.; 11 
cows, of 950 tbs, at $2.90 per cwt. P. A. Berry 
sold 2 cows, of 1830 Ibs, at 2c.,1 do. of 930 Ibs, 
at 23c. 
Milch Cews. 

A liberal supply, enough to supply the demand. 
The easiest sales were on good cows that com. 
mand from $40@65, but a difficulty in the. dis- 
posals of the more common grades. There is but 
little use to market undergrade cows, as they 
always have to be sold under price. F. W. Worm- 
well & Hall sold 5 cows, $30@45. Tracy & Cobb, 1 
XXX fancy cow, $70. Thompson & Hanson, 2 
extra cows, $45 each. M.D. Stockman, 5 cows, 
$25.a 35. 

Veal Calves. 

The inducements to pay steady prices were 
more than last week, as the weather has turned 
around colder, but if dealers obtain 6c tb they 
were fortunate. More sold at 5}@5ic than at 
higher rates. The quality of arrivals, as a whole, 
is slim. Thompson & Hanson, 40 calves, 4500 tbs, 
at 5jc. M.D. Stockman, 7 calves, 850 tbs, at 6c. 
| P. A. Berry sold at 5jc. F. W. Wormwell sold at 

5éc. A. W. Stanley sold at 6c. 
Late Arrivals and Sales. 
Wednesday—Market well equipped with milch 


! 


; cows, including some very choice, and quite a 


| sprinkling of that description. Good cows were 
| in fair demand, and sold without much hesitation. 


Hogs Veals Horses | The difticulty was in the disposal of lower grades. 
327 
128 | 


Beef cows are stronger on account of short sup- 
ply. J.T. Molloy, 1 extra milch cow, $42. Libby 
Bros. sold 2 cows at $50 each, 5 cows at $40@42, 5 
cows $25a35. J.8. Henry sold his best at $55a 


' 58, with sales at $35a50. Harris & Fellows sold 


milch cows at 30@50. H. M. Lowe sold a number 
of cows at $30@45. J. H. Neal sold 4 oxen, av. 
1300 tbs, at 5c; 7 beef cows, av. 900 ths, at 3}c. E. 
R. Foye sold 2 cows, 1 at $55, 1 at $40. 
Stere Pigs. i 
A little more inquiry. Small pigs at $2.00@2.75, 
shotes at $3.50@6. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry. 


Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Spring GUGKS. «0. sss 5s siees sc tavacc=-=-<s 12014 
CPDON MOOND a5 obo snc an ceed cus eewwon 10a 12 
Chickens, choice roasting, spring-..----.-.-- 15416 
Chickens, fair to good ..................---- 10a13 
Fowls, extra choice...............--..-..-- 10413 
Pigeons, tame P_ doz..............-.------ 100a1 25 
Western dry packed— 
urkeys, choice......... ide . 12a 
Turkeys, com. to good.............--.--- llda 
Chickens, choice, large.............------ 124.213 
si 3, Bae 12a@13 
Chickens, medium. .-.......-.......-..-.- 9a10 
RE ERE PI 10a12 
SOND. .cdncbeus sanpscn acess scunces 8a9 
Fowls, good to choice..............- 9a10 
TE stn ones dacs nbandusnassiendnkes FaZ 
Live Peultry. 
RE I io oink ccc Givecccccsesscsivecsund 10}a 
SIN OTD snc So serecnascen scans snee' enn ab 
iad 


Spring Chickens Pp tb 
Butter. 


NorE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 


Cpeeers, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........-..--- 23ha 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.....-.... 2%a@23) 
Northern N, Y., large tubs........-.----- Ba 
Western, asst. spruce tubs...-.. 224.423 
Western, large ash tubs.........-.--- 22.4224 

Creamery, northern firsts.........-.-...-.- 22@ 

Creamery, western firsts -. 2la 

Creamery, seconds. ......--.----.---------- 19.20 

Creamery, eastern........----------------- 20.422 

a eee - 20021 

Sy Se ae ee 19.420 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...........-..--- 18a@19 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds........-.---- 16@17 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
ELLE ALLO IA, LRALE Pee 8. lba 

West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 14a 

“* imitation creamery seconds... ----.- 3 a 
“ladle firsts and extras......-.-.--.-- 13}.14 

POIs 6 Sons ca rapencguius piconets inncee 12a19 
Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery. .-- ------ ESE 24a 

Extra western creamery... -.-------------- Wha 

Extra dairy...- .....22..1-0.---42-ss-eeesese 20a 

Common to good... ..--.---- ap etkcremen des 15a19 

Trunk butter in } or }-th prints.........--- ; 

Extra northern creamery...-..-.---------- 240 

Extra northern dairy..-.-.-.---------------- 2@ 

Common to good........--.---------------- - 16420 

Extra western creamery...----.----------- B3ha 

Cheese. 

New York, twins, extra P tb.....---.----- tei 
- ae: | eee 10h.4.11 

Vt. twins extra P fb...........-.--..------- lla 

“firsts R Nay ee re 1044114 
“ ge00nads OB B.... .-.- ...4.-0csess.eeeses 9a10 
Sage cheese, extra, P Ib...-.-------------- 13a 

ate Winks, GRATE... <<< 2.50 225. ccndoenccce 10}@11 


Western twins, extra. 
Western, fair to good 





Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz........-... 18a 
Eastern choice fresh........-.---.--------- 15a16 
Eastern fair to good ..........------------ 14a | 
Michigan fancy fresh.....-...------------- lia | 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. ..--.----------- 15a16 
Western fair to good ..........-------------14#4a@ 
Western selected, fresh....---.--.--------- 13} 14 

Potatoes. 
York State, round wht. bu..-..-..---------- a55 
York State, long wht. bu.....--.------.--- 48 a50 
Hebron, extra...-..--.-.-.---------------- 58a60 
Aroostook Green Mountain, Pp bu-.-.-- -. 62463 
IO. Mile W O00G..... <<. - 0 nc cece sees 60a 
Green Vegetables. 
Wad 


Beets, Pp bush 
Beets, new, P bunch..... 
Cabbage - - 


. 100012 
1 00a1 25 


Carrots, P bush............-.----------- 40a 
Lettuce, P bOXx........------------------ Thal & 
Cucumbers, P OTMKC.... ..2-2.-2 - 100a1 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each..-.-...------ 9al1 


Onions, native, Pp bbl-.-..-.-.-----.---- 3 75.a4 00 
Bermuda, P crate - 30043 15 
Parsley, P bu 10041 25 
Radishes, P doz........----.------------ Wa 






Native green,p crate.........-...------ 3 00a3 50 
Squash, new, marrow, P bbl cr.....---- 2 00a 
Hubbard,p ton........-.--.------------- 30 00a 
Spinach, Southern bbl...-.-.-----.------- 1 Tia 
Turnips’ ea 354040 


t 


Toma 


“ 


Apples, P bbl Northern Spy... .-.------- 2 50a3 50 
a “ ne | a pee 2 50a3 
= fn apas snes wash 1 Wa2 5 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, bbl...--..------- 6 00a8 00 
Oranges, Fla., Dox... ..------------------- 2.0a3 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.........-.-. 6a 
rs aha eies Sencecces GEE 
Hides, south, — green salted.....-. - 10@11 
si xg | mere lia 
ee GROG ve cccvsseteessed 134 4.133 
“+ §©buff, in west........-.....-.------.- 8a 
‘“ salted P fb..........--..- 8ta87 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-.--------. 98a@1 50 
= over weights,each........------- 1 Tha2 5 
Deacon and dairy skins....-.--.----------- 60a 80 
Lambskins each, country --.-.--..--------- 30.440 


Country Pelts, each 651 25 


Peas. 
Choice Canadian P bu..-.......----------- 11541 20 
Common “ Seperate ne canenees sand 115a1 20 
Green peas, Western choice. ...-.--------- 11521 20 
Green peas, Scotch.....-.-.---------- -120a1 2. 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....--.--.-- a 
Evaporated. choice........------------------- 6a 
Evaporated, pec eae | 
Sundried, as to quality -..-..-- .. -2ha 3g 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, p bu, Western..--....-..------- 2 1ha2 2h 
a “Northern. .........------2 25a2 50 
Clover; PW... ..5...0505 22.5202. seeps 
Red Top, western, P 50 th sack... ------ 2 Wa2 75 
x66 fancy recleaned, P th... -----. 4a13 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-..-.------- 215@ 
2 00a2 10 








Pea screene 
rarer 
Pea Cal. small white. -...--....-------- 
Pea, foreign 
Mediums, choice hand picked......--- 
Mediums, screene 





test 256 ths, 31-5 oz. For 
FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


Mediums, foreign......-.-.----- -1 90@2 00 

Yellow eyes, extra ......-.-- 2 65@2 70 

Yellow eyes, seconds. .-.--..-- -2 a2 50 

Red Kidney.........--...---- 2 2ha2 35 

Lima beans, dried, P th.....-------------- 6a 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales...........--------+---- 18 50@19 00 
“NO. 1, P ton........--------- ee eee 17 00@18 00 
Le Si EO OL Oe. 15 50@16 00 
et WOR. |. Sedagncnaget seven hepa 14 oats 00 
5 fine choice.......-..----------- 14 00@15 00 
“ clover mixed, ® ton.........- 14 00@14 50 


" clover, # ton.......-....---++- 14 
° swale, AY BR. oc ccpsnckeule ans 3 2 4 
Straw, boty eR AMIRI IT Se 9 00@ 9 50 
W, Mica ciovccece vies camel 00. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted higher. 
D5 00. 


8 tents, $4 1 3 
Boring clear Hh y straight, $3 10@3 75. 
inter patents, $4 00@4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 
So ek ae Pe state es 
> Th ; 
a OP bbl. on 


Graham Fleuer.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2.50@4.50 p bbl. 
Oat Neal.—Quoted steady, #3.75 P bbl. 
for rolled, and $4.00@4.15 for cut and ground. — 
Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3.10@ 
3.60 the bbl. 


Cera.—Demand is gates, with market higher- 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 49c. 
Steamer yellow, new, 48ic. 
No. 3, yellow, 483c. 
et but sendy. 
ty, Spot, 36c. 
SHH: 
white, . 
ades, spot, 33}@34jc. 
ship, white, 35}@36c. 
Mlillfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $18 50@19 50. 
Bran, spring, $17 40@17 65. 
aore winter, $18 00@18 25. 


R poe: $9 00. 
Mixed feed, $18 50@19 50. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $25.25. 
é spatt—The market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 

State grades, 6-row 

State, 2-rowed, 60@ 

Western grades, 65@ 70c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher 
50@76e for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@57c 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@48c. 
Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl. 





o- 


ed, 65@70e. 
65e. 

at 
for 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwa 
oe 
iid te 
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Fine delaine, Ohio 
Rk p Michigan 
Washed fleece, 





and we have no doubt tha the straw, and any 
beans that may not have been thrashed out, are 
perhaps as good rough fodder as they can have. 
The best cow for milk production that we ever 
had ate them greedily. 

BEARDLESS BARLEY. 

Barley {is often said to be a much better grain 
than oats for feeding hogs, sheep or poultry, as it 
fattens better, nearly equal to corn, but making 
more growth or lean meat. The best Cancdian 
and English bacon, is made largely upon barley 
or barley meal, yet many will not grow it because 
the beards are poisonous, or very irritating to 
some people, and even to animals when the straw 
is used as bedding. But Western farmers are now 
saying much in praise of beardless barley. It 
grows well on good soil, standing about four feet 
high, and producing thirty to forty bushels of 
grain to the acre. Farmers inthe Eastern States 
will do well to try it. 

CLOVER AND ALFALFA. 

While we have grown the mammoth red clover 
we did not like it as well as the common or me- 
dium red. The cattledid not seem tv like the 
coarse stalks, and only on very rich land would it 
give a better yield. It was more trouble to get it 
properly cured, and it did not with us give as 
good a second crop, being more apt to be injured 
by thedrought. We were taught to sow eight or 
ten pounds per acre of clover seed when other | 
grass seed was sown on the same land, but we 
think we would prefer now to increase the amount 
| to twelve or fifteen pounds per acre. Nor would 

we sow timothy with clover, preferring orchard 
grass, which is ready to cut at the same time. 
While we had little difficulty in getting a catch of 
clover on our rather light lands, we seldom suc- 
ceeded to our satisfaction on strong and mucky 
soil. This is said to be the best adapted to alfalfa, 
and if it once gets well started there, it will not 
‘ be easily killed out by drought. We think where 
alfalfa is much grown they put on from three to 
| five pounds of seed to the acre. 
THE USES OF THE WEEDER. 

Some one has said that the weeder was an ex- 
cellent tool to use when there were no weeds to 
kill. If so, it is just what every farmer needs. 
There is no time when the crop is so much bene- 
fited . by a stirring of the soil as when there are 
no weeds in the field, and no time when so many 


| 





| 








The above is one of many interesting illustrations to be found in the Catalogue of the 
PLANET JUNIOR TOOLS, manufactured by S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for same, mentioning this paper. 
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OLD Sow.—J. B., Kent County, R. I.: We can 
undertake to advise you how to dispose of a sow 
that has brought fourteen litters of pigs only from 
our own experience. If she continues to bring 
and raise good litters we would keep her doing so 
for some years longer, or until she fails to do so, 
but if she fattens so that the litters are but small 
in number or does not seem to have milk enough, 
we should fatten and kill her, and sell her to 
some one who makes sausages. That is what 
we did with a stag hog four years old or more, 
that weighed 720 pounds when dressed, and not fat 
at that time. though in fair condition. We had to 
sell below the price we received for fat pigs that 
weighed two hundred to 250 pounds, but we 
thought we should not have lost money if we had 


weeds can be killed with so little labor as when 
the weeds are scarcely visible to the eye, and if 
they will go over fifteen to twenty acres in a day, 
one can afford to use it several times, instead of 
going once when there were so many weeds that 
an acre would require a day’s work to destroy 
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mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
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St. John and St. Peter on Easter Morning, Hurnand. 

The above subject in our American Carbon or plati- 
hum photographs sent for 40 cents in stamps, 
together {with our catalogue, showing 10,000 photo- 
graphs, cabinet size, for sale at 5 eents each in lots of 
five or more. 


HENRY KENNEY, TRUSTEE OF 
Moulton Photo Co.,17 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchang: Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 





ITUATION wanted as manager of small farm, by 

yeas married man.’ Would like place where 
could do most of work inyself, or would like place 
in dairy or creamery. Understand butter making, 
Babcock test, separators, and have some knowledge oi 
cheese making. Unquestioned references. ARTHUR 
W. DOE, Box 237, Presque Isle, Me. 


ROMOTER Strain White Wyandots, 15 eggs, 81. 
Light Brahma, 15 eggs, $1.50. BOX 45, Cumming- 


ass. 


uaker 


OR SALE— H. P. tubular boiler, also one 
’ ONT, 


F City Grist Mill, No. 10. C.M. de ROCHE 
Newington, N. H. 


ANTED, a manufacturer of ornamental metal 


work to manufacture a Curtain Supporter. Cor- 
solicited. JONATHAN GIBBONS, 


and excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
LLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 
LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 
2023, Boston. 





F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R.' 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. | 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3: 
ston. 
! 





OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. ' 
See advertisement. 


OW to make $500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 
ALE help wanted. Reliable men to sell our line 


the weeds. An old farmer used to say|! of high-grade lubricating oils, greases, paints and 
that a field which was so weedy as to very iy PANY Cleveland, Oo a 


much need hoeing was not worth  hoeing. 
But destroying weeds is not the whole work of 
the weeder. To break up and pulverize the 
crust after a rain thatit may be more absorbent 


poultry line. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double- , 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle for anything in the 
OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





of the dews and rainfall, and the nitrogen that is 
in the atmosphere; to make an earth mulch which 
will absorb the heat of the sun and attract moist- 
ure from below, are as important as to destroy 








The above is one of many interesting illus 
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not received a cent for him, because he was a 
getter of good, vigorous pigs. We tried some of 
the sparerib and some of the sausage, and while 
we could not say that they were the best we ever 
ate, they were not the poorest, and we have no 
doubt that the fat on the back and the hams and 
shoulders were as good as some we have bought 
since, though they might have been a little coarse 
grained, as probably your sow would be. A man 
who had a sow that brought him good litters for 
eighteen years killed her and buried her, with a 
monument over her head, and then did not think 
that she had not paid for all and much more than 
she had cost him. 

BaBncocK TEstT.— Dairyman, Washington 
County, Me.: We should by no means feel sure 
that the party who mage the test of your milk 
was dishonest or careless because the milk tested 
above five per cent. butter fat one month and 
below four per cent. the next month. Such vari- . 
ations and even greater ones have been noticed 
in two successive days. Some change in feed, 
some disturbance or fright of the cows may 
cause a falling off in butter fat, and when it is 
found, there may be a corresponding increase the 
nextday. We do not like the plan of making but 


one test in a month. It is better to take 
samples for a week and unite’ them, 
then test the composite sample. A Babcock 


machine costs but little, and the farmer who has 
much milk to sell should have one of his own and 
learn to use it, then keep a record of the result at 
least one day in each week if not for every day. 
We can suggest two causes, at least, which may 
reduce the fat in the milk, one being an irregular- 
ity in the hours of milking, and the other such a 
cold spell, coming suddenly, as we had about the 
first of the month. A cow in heat worrying the 
others might also cause it. Peace, quiet, comfort 
and good food are necessary to make rich milk. 

7~>-o 


SOWING CLOVER SEED. 


In a heavy soil clover seed seldom germinates 
well, if sowed two inches deep or deeper, and 
this is a not infrequent cause of a failure to get a 
good catch when it is sown with grain in the 
spring. The soil newly broken early for the grain 
is so mellow that the harrow often buries it too 
deep. It would be better to go over only witha 
brush after the clover is sown. 


PUT FLESH ON THE ANIMALS. 

One advantage of the system of fattening beef 
animals and lambs younger than used to be the 
custom is that they have more lean meat, or the 
fat and lean well mixed together which makes 
them more desirable to the marketman. While 
fat enough there is not much fat to trim off when 
they come to the block. They are thus more 
profitable to the growers, because they make 
their growth more rapidly, more profitable to the 
dealer, and suit the consumer much better. 


BEAN STRAW. 

Many cows do not seem to like bean straw, but 
when they will eat it, and the straw and pods are 
bright and clean, it makes a very good food for 
them, as it has more digestible protein than corn 


weeds and weed seeds that are ready to germi- 
nate, and on large farms this implement will save 
many a hard day’s work with horse. hoe and hand- 


hoe. 
————. +> + ___ 


Less ef Appetite. 

A person that has lost appetite has lost some- 
thing besides—vitality, vigor, tone. 

The way torecover appetite and all that goes 
with it is to take Hood's Sarsaparilla—that 
strengthens the stomach, perfects digestion and 
makes eating a pleasure. ; 

Thousands take it for spring loss of appetite, 
and everybody says there’s nothing else so good 


as Hood's. 
FOR SALE. 


PATRONIA PRINCESS, in Fasig- 
Tipton Company’s Sale, March 19, 20 and 21. 
Is one of the greatest green pacing prospects 
ever offered at public auction, Sold by 

BELLE MEAD FARM. 
Belle Mead, N. J. 


ATTENTION HORSEMEN! 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


The Westboro Agricultural Rortety property 
for sale, consisting of 26 acres of good land, on which 
is a fine half-mile trotting track, also one-third mile 
bicycle track, Grandstand (will seat 500), Exhibition 
Sheds, Barn, 36x36, Horse Sheds, with 25 Box Stalls, 
Town Water, Two-story house with 8 rooms. One 
mile from centre of prosperous town. Close to two 
electric roads. Will be sold low, and on easy terms. 
Call on or address 
Cc. L. LEONARD, President W. A. S8., 
or F. P. ROGERS, Secretary, 

Westboro, Mass. 








~ FOR SALE. 


Eight pairs of beautiful, high-acting Hackney car- 
riage horses, closely matched, all five years old, guar- 
anteed to be absolutely sound, kind, no vice of any 
description, bays, browns and chestnuts in color. 
These horses al fe straight and high and can step up 
to their knees. They have the Hackney conformation 
and the Hackney action, and are thoroughly broken. 
They are extremely smooth turned and very hand- 
some. They have been selected and mated with a 
great deal of care. They are well bred and most 
aristocratic in appearance. They range in size from 
15.3 to 16.13 hands. Highest references furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. Apply to 

8. C. NUTTER, Silver Spring Brewery, 

Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


FAST STALLION FOR SALE. 





R.: brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
— d become workin 


E 
P 
p 


Ww 
October. 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


A 


of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. 


PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


ican; best references. 
New Britain, Ct. 


ences. 
Mass. 


temperate. 


preferred. (C, %8, k 


Wrowse, nad ex as warden and matron of alms. 


Wi Dudley, Mass. 


[sors Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 


WANTED— Position as. manager of stock and milk. 
expert care of stock is required and farm kept neat, 
cleanand in order. American 


Best of reference. Address, F 
Mass., Sta. No. 3. 


zgl4, Boston, 


machinery ; 
of good land. 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. RK. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


[ 


and who ts rel 
references 
ROLLER MIL 


ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 


fully equipped poultry plant on salary or shares. | 
dX 63, Bedford, Mass. 
4 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 





partner on good-sized plant. 
RTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


OULTRYMAN, married, wants situation to run a 


JOSITION as manager of poultry plant. MANAGER, 
care Farm-Poultry, Boston, Mass. 


FF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. Ai. 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


NTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 
on country home for board and small salary until 
Write experience with horses and small 


MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
rin; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 
tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 
$ years experience ; ood references. Address M. 


ANTED—Position as foreman or manager on farm ; 


married, small family ; strictly temperate; Amer- 
A.C. KNIGHT, Warlock St., 


AN TED—April 1, situation as foreman or manager 


of farm_ by eo oe young married man; refer- 
H. HAYNES, Lock Box 2, Charlton Depot, 


ITUATION wanted by married man, understands 


care of horses and cattle; can drive team; strictly 
BOX 345, Windsor, Vt. 


ANTED—Position on gentleman’s place, young 
married man; good reference; the care of horses 
inecliff, N. Y. 


rience; good reference. 97 


house; had 
Westfield, Mass. 


one 
‘RANKLIN STREET, 
AN TED—Position as farm manager by experienced 


single man; references. A. B.,care W. P. Vinton, 


ANTED-—Situation as herdsman or foreman on 
dairy farm by single man E. C., Rhinecliff, N. Y 


have more than I have room for. 


for sale chea 
RYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


Bi I 
ages for sale. AR 


farm, by practical all-round farmer, where the 


married, one child. 
ARMER, Worcester, 


OR SALE—Retail milk route, in fine condition. 
Price very reasonable. Address G. H. W., Box 
ass. 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 

wo good dwelling honses, with 31 acr 

Situated in one of the goog 
yan 


YR SALE—Retail day milk route of some sixty 
customers. Good condition. Price reasonable. 
P., Box 2314, Boston, Mass. 








ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor- 

oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

lable in every way, can find one with 

by | applying | to INTERNATIONAL 
S, Nter ing, Kan. 














ckets, Grimm evaporator, iron arch, 35 acres of 
mowing. Farm. will summer and winter 10 cows; 





stover and timothy hay, though not as clover hay. 
Sheep generally eat the bean straw very readily, 


three-fourths of a mile from village, 49 miles to sta- 
tion, in Wardsboro. Price, $450. We can sell your 
farm; write us. GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


SUNLIGHT Sire Haley, 2.17, by Nelson, 2.09. First ae 
» dam, Solo, by Bayard Wilkes, 2.113, by | ™RUSHES—Floor and hand brushes, steel and ivo 
Alcantara, 2.23; second dam, Kate Boone, 2.323, by flour triers, belting, belt planes, — testers, tes 
Daniel Boone, 3.314; third dam, Lady De Merritt, by | ng sieves, speed indicators, cloth glasses and special- 
Gen. Knox, 2.32; six-year-old bay, weighs 1000, 15.2' ties. Descriptive circulars on application. A. S. 
high, very handsome, all right in every way; was | GARMAN & SONS, Akron, O. 
hooked to sulky seven times last season showed | —— —----—--— 
miles in 2.30, quarters in 35 seconds, and has 2.10 speed; | FOR SALE—A 5@-barrel roller water mill with d 
never breaks or wears boots in speeding; no record. residence, barn, carriage house, corn cribs, feed 
will trot or pace accordin fo ahostng. ots, etc., and 123 acres of d, near Villisca, Mont- 
» EDWIN WOODSIDE, Sabattus, Me. omery Co., Ia. Can be bought cheap and on easy 
forms. Address HENRY & GIBSON, Red Oak, Ia. 
Wannen sat once, four good teamsters and good 
milkers, also three first-class general farm hands, : 
good milkers. Americans preferred. Address super- OLLER Mill Feeder—Always ready. Nobelt. No 
tendent, F. R. LE BAIM, Ardsley, N. Y bother. Will work on any roller mijl. A_ perfect 
; “ eeder, tried and proved. Address DEARHOLT & 
‘OR SALE—100-acre farm, two-story house, 7 rooms, | GSCHWENDER, Ontario, Wis. 
30x40 ‘barn. basement, sugar trees, 








TEEL Aeromotors wanted for Germany (Halle a. 5) 
in regular shipments. Send offers with all epee - 
cations to U. 1. 8152, care RUDOLF MOSSE, Halle a. 


Two hundred bushels of po. 
tatoes remove eighty pounds 
of “actual” Potash from the 
soil. Unless this quantity 
#3. is returned to the soil, 

ae the following crop will 
sem. materially decrease. 

We have books telling about 

Composition, use and value of 


fertilizers for various crops. 
They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
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Moseley’s 
‘Cream: : 

’ Catalogue Free. 
; Separator tc; 


(MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFO. 60: Cinta, ova; 


Commonwelti 0: Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
others interested’ in the estate of LIZZIE A. 
BARNES, late of Everett in said County, de- 
ceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

’ said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion of the estate of said deceased to Israel F. 
Barnes of Everett in the County of Middlesex 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are ep | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of April, A. D. 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


e granted. 
And the potenes is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & fangs od 
published in Boston. the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day o: 
March, in the year one thousand ‘nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


PLYMOUTH, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To_the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SUSAN S. SMITH, late of Pembroke in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
’ said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Susan A 





All the Cream 
in 6O minutes. 
PRICE: 
$7.00 to $15.00. 
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| Smith of said Pembroke, without giving 4 < arety 


on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to oqpens at a Probate 
Court to be held at Brockton in said County of 
Plymouth, on the twenty-fifth day of March A. D. 
1901, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to ave 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in said Commonwealth, the last 

uu ~ ee to be one day at least before said 

Yourt. 

Witness, BENJAMIN W. HARRIS, Esquire, 

Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 


, February in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. J.C. SULLIVAN,Register. 


| ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
prteeng tenes in the estate of TIMOTHY 
4» MAYO, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 

ceased has been yt to said Court, for pro- 

bate, by Lorette E. Mayo, who pore that letters 

testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 

therein named, without giving a surety on her 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of March, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. | 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
oublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
February, in the year one thousand _ nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 

WHEREAS, Cordelia Dunham Luce Mulliken 

and Sarah Holmes Luce Mulliken of Cam- 
bridge, in said County, have presented to said 
Court petitions praying that their names may be 
changed to those of Cordelia Dunham’ Luce 
and Sarah Holmes_ Luce respectively, and 
whereas James Ley Luce Mulliken and Lyman 
Burgess Luce Mulliken, minors, by Cordelia Dun- 
ham Luce Mulliken, their next friend, have pre- 
sented a Vg praying that their names may be 
changed to those of James Lyon Luce and Lyman 
Burgess Luce respectively, for reasons therein 
set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court to be held at Cambridge in said count 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth day of March 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be granted. , 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication oO be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esguire. 
First J udge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of 
February in the year one_ thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


ILL Picks. I am sure that my picks, both new and 

dressed, will give satisfaction to any miller. F. 

SICHEN BERGER, 1207 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 














A Clever Rig 


| Attracts considerable attention, especially if 


everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin’ and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


WwW. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 





S., Germany. 


Genera) Distributors. 
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But the geuérdl emtgstc are faoke serlous |’ 
than the local. ..One who is a moadth’breather 


Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
A CROCHETED SHAWL. 

Shawls, scarves and shoulder wraps of all 
kinds rule the hour. The beautiful soft 
Shetland floss gives one pleasure to work it. 
The above shaw] is easily made. Five and 
a half skeins of Fleisher’s Shetland floss, a 
medium-sized bone crochet hook. 

Make a tight chain of 6, and join in a ring. 

1st round—Chain 3 to take place of treble, 
including this put 18 treble in ring. 

2d round—Between every other stitch put 
a double shell of 6 treble chaining 2 be- 
tween the third and fourth stitches.. This 
will make nine (9) double shells between 
the 15 stitches in ring (make no chain be- 
tween the double shells, the chain of two 
dividing the six stitches in the double shell) 

oin. 
°d round—Chain 3, double shell of 6, treble 
into each shell of previous row with a single 
stitch of treble between the double shells in 
previous row. 

4th and 5th rounds—Like third, double 
shell in double shell, single treble in single 
treble. 

6th round—In the middle of the double 
shell put a triple shell of 9 treble. With 
chain of 2 between the third and fourth and 
sixth and seventh stitches, divided as in the 
other rounds by single treble put into the 
one in the row before. 

7th round—A double shell beeween the 
first two shells in previous row. A single 
treble into the middle of the second shell, 
another double shell between the second 
and third shells in previous row. 

Sth, 9th and 10th rounds—Like seventh 
round. 

11th round—Like sixth with the triple 
shell. 

12th, 13th, 14th and 15th rounds—Like 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth. 

10th round—Like eleventh. 

17th, 18th, 19th and 20th rounds—Like 
13th, 14th and 15th rounds. : 

The 2ist round is different. Instead of 
widening in the regular way, as in the sixth, 
11th and 16th rounds, the triple crochet is 
made between every other double shell in 
the previous round, making the double in 
the alternate one. 

22d round—Double shell between the first 
and second shellsin the triple shell, single 
treble in middle of second shell, double 
shell between the second and third parts c7 
triple shell, double shell in double shell, 
then the 2 double shells with singleftreble in 
middle of triple shell, and so on till this 
round is finished. 

23d round—Double shell in double shell of 
previous row, with single treble between. 

24th and 25th rounds—Same as twenty- 
third. 

Now a scallop of the triple shell with 
single between and a finishing edge. For 
this chain 3, catch with short stitch between 
every other stitch of shell. 

Eva M. NILEs. 











Laundry Work. 

All housekeepers will admit that washing 
is hard work, but there isa satisfaction in 
seeing the pile of clothes as they come from 
the line, so sweet and clean, that they 
usually feel repaid for their labor. In some 
city houses there are set tubs and many con- 
veniences to make work easier, but in most 
houses the tub and board,or washing machine 
and wringer are the means with which it is 
accomplished. If you havea separate room 
for laundry work, you have doubtless found 
it very convenient to keep the tubs, boiler, 
etc., there. If you use the kitchen for this 
work a corner cupboard will answer the 
purpose nicely and cost very little. Have 
shelves put up for the starch, bluing and 
soap. The latter should be purchased by 
the box, for it usually costs less and age 
improves it; in fact,a bar of soap that is 
allowed to dry for a year will do about twice 
the amount of washing that a soft, green 
bar will. Borax should also be purchased 
by the box, for it is almost indispensable in 
the laundry. Nothing softens water so well, 
and the texture of the finest linen is not in- 
jured by it. Useitin the proportion of a 
large handful to ten gallons of water. 

Have a capacious laundry bag in the 
closet, and as the clothes are gathered up 
from various rooms put theminit. Another 
bag should be used for clothespins, and 
they are so cheap that one can afford to 
have plenty of them. Keep them clean by 
frequent washing, for a_ soiled one will 
leave an unsightly mark upon a garment. 

In selecting a wringer, remember that 
those with cog bearings turn much easier 
than other kinds. They are great labor 
savers, especially when there are heavy gar- 
ments or bedclothes; to wash. The bench 
upon which the tubs are placed should be 
high, so there will be no unnecessary stoop- 
ing. 

A good washing fluid is made by dis- 
solving two ounces each of carbonate 
of ammonia, borax and salts of tartar 
in a gallon of cold soft water. The 
white clothes should be wrung from 
cold water in which they have stood over 
night and put into a boiler half full of hot 
water in which one-fourth of a bar of soap 
shaved fine has been dissolved, and a tea- 
cupful of this fluid added. Boil twenty 
minutes, take them out, wash once and 


‘rinse twice. Thorough rinsing is as neces- 


sary as good washing to make the clothes 
look clean and white. This shortens the 
old method of washing very much in time 
and work. 

The irons should always be kept in a dry 
place so they will not rust. Rough irons 
may be smoothed by rubbing with a piece of 
beeswax tied up in a cloth, being careful to 
clean by rubbing them on brown paper 
before using them. 

KANSAS HOUSEKEEPER. 
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Mouth Breathing. | 

Few people realize what an important 
organ the nose is. It is the first of the 
organs of respiration, and unless its func- 
tions are well performed, the whole breath- 
ing process is deranged. The nostrils are 
not open cavities with smooth walls through 
which the air passes in and out, as it would 
through arubber tube. They are divided 
into several compartments by bony projec- 
tions covered with mucous membrane, and 
the volume of air in entering is broken up 
into several streams, so that,all of it comes 
in contact with the lining membrane. 

This warm and moist membrane catches 
the dust and other impurities, and warms 
the air so that it will do no harm when com- 
ing in contact with the more delicate mem- 
brane in the bronchial tubes and lungs. 

When the nose is stopped up from any 
cause one must breathe through the mouth, 
and if this is continued for any length of 
time the general health will inevitably 
suffer. 

The mouth itself suffers first. The 
mucous membrane loses its moisture and 
becomes inflamed. The air is neither 
warmed nor purified, and it irritates the 
lining membrane of the air-passages all the 
way down to the lungs, so that a condition 
of sluggish inflammation is excited. 








neyer gets enough air.- During the day he 
suffers less in this respect, for the nerve 
centres are more active, and force the 
respiratory muscles to act more energeti- 
cally, but at’night this vigilance is relaxed, 
the amount of inspired air is greatly reduced, 


oxygen. ¥or this reason the mouth breather’ 
always feels tired and out of sorts in the 
morning. ~.. 

The mind suffers as well as the body, and 
mouth-breathingfchildren are almost always 
back ward in their studies. 

The question of the cause of mouth breath- 
ing, or rather of nasal obstruction, on which 
the mouth breathing depends, must be re- 
served for another article. As a rule, it is 
easily found on examination by the physi- 
cian, and can be removed without. difficulty. 
What we would insist upon here is the ab- 
solute necessity of its early removal. 

A child who always breathes with open 
mouth, and whose voice has a nasal twang, 
should be examined and treated at the earli- 
est possible moment, for the longer the 
trouble exists the worse itis for the child, 
mentally, morally and physically.—Youth’s 
Companion. 

Catching Cold. 

Why is it, asks Medical Talk, that peo- 
ple who are most exposed to cold by outdoor 
employment are the people who are least 
subject to colds? Simply because, it an- 
swers, no one catches cold by exposing the 
whole body to cold. Those people catch 
cold who try to coddle themselves and keep 
themselves away from cold. <A person 
catches cold when a portion of the body is 
exposed to eold, while the other portion 
is kept warm by artificial heat. One is 
more apt to catch cold sitting by a stove in 
an unventilated room than by facing a bliz- 
zard in the open air. Nansen and his men, 
when in the Arctic regions, were exposed to 
cold of every description, and it is stated 


But no sooner had they returned to their 
native land than they one and all caught 
severe colds. The reason for this is prob- 
ably because they were again warmly 
housed, and spent a portion of their time 
in unventilated rooms, sleeping in stuffy 
bedrooms. The more children are coddled 
to keep them from catching cold the more 
apt they are to catch cold. The proper 
course to take is to clothe the children 
warmly, provide good, stout shoes, and turn 
them loose in the open air. Let them go, 
rain or shine, cold or warm; let them have 
the open air every day. 

_+—>+ > o = 
How Japanese Women Keep House. 


Even the highest class of Japanese women 
have their household duties to perform, and, 
no matter how rich the family, Japanese 
girls are brought up to be able to sew, cook 
and attend to their homes. 

In Japan the higher-class women never go 
to market; the market comes to them. That 
is, the dealers call and offer wares for sale 
at their customers’ doors. The fish mer- 
chant brings his stock, and if any is sold 
prepares it for cooking. The green grocer, 
the sake dealer, and, nowadays, the meat 
man, all go to their patrons’ houses. 

Nearly all Japanese women make their 
own clothes; at all events, even the very 
richest embroider their garments them- 
selves. They are very economical little 
dressmakers and do much planning, cutting 
and basting and making over. 

Dinner is served at or a little before dusk 
the year around. A small table, about one 
foot square and eight inches high is set be- 
fore each person. On this is a lacquer tray. 
with a space for four or five dishes, each four 
or five inches in diameter. There are defi- 
nite places for each little bowl and dish. 
The rice bowl ison the left, the soup bowl 
in the middle. One’s appetite is measured 
according to the number of bowls of rice one 
eats. A maid is at hand with a large box of 
rice to replenish the bowls. If a few grains 
are left in the bottom of the bowl she is 
aware that those eating have had sufficient, 
but should one empty his bowl she will once 
more refill it. 

Great nicety and artistic taste are used in 
the preparation of the dinner. Foods are 
served in the daintiest fashion, and if guests 
are present the meal develops into an affair 
of ceremony. The most exquisite designs 
are used by the cook ; such, for instance, as 
serving an omelet in the shape of a chrysan- 
themumn, fish shredded to look like snow and 
chicken fashioned in all sorts of odd shapes. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 

MEO aaa 
The Ghost of Old Age. 


On a final analysis the horror of old age 
comes from centreing our life and our 
strength in things that are doomed to pass 
away. The result is loneliness—loneliness 
that in the end sees us stripped not only of 
our lively associations with the world, of 
strong ties binding us to kindred and 
friends, but stripped, too, of flesh, physical 
vigor, emotional power, mental force. Our 
earthly treasures drop away from us one by 
one, till at last we live, a ghost, shivering in 
the shaking structure of our own skeletons. 
It is the fearful, fearful loneliness of old 
age that is the whole terror of it. 

Now, is there anything in us that can alter 
this situation that confronts us all, barring 
the accident of an early death? Yes; the 
ghost of old age that survives, shuddering 
amid the wreck of its own personality, is in 
the beginning a spirit, that needs only some 
slight attention while we are in the posses- 
sion of our faculties to create for us a sphere 
of beautiful life, in which we shall walk with 
constantly increasing vigor, constantly in- 
creasing capacity of enjoyment, as the years 
and the world drop behind us. This spirit 
requires for its perfection no more than that 
we learn to love solitude. Not that, like the 
misanthrope and churl, we are to shun the 
world because we love ourselves. We will 
simply take advantage of the hours and 
moments when others make no demand upon 
us, and instead of rushing out to force our 
demands upon the world, we will stay at 
home quietly, alone with our souls.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

foi al : 
Domestic Hints. 
CAULIFLOWER CHEESE. 

Take one large cauliflower and place it in a 
kettle of boiling water, with a little salt; cook 
until it can be removed from the kettle without 
breaking; take it from the stems and lay it in a 
deep round dish in small pieces; cover it well 
with grated cheese, which has been seasoned 
with pepper, salt and a little mustard; put in the 
oven and bake a light brown. 

FRIED RYE DROP CAKES. 
Mix three-fourths cup rye meal, three-fourths 
cup flour, one scant half teaspoon salt, one table- 
spoon sugar, and two teaspoons Mrs. Lincoln’s 
baking powder. Stir in one-half cup milk and 
one egg beaten light. Beat thoroughly and drop 
by teaspoonfuls into deep hot fat. Cook till they 
turn over and brown and do not stick to the fork. 
FILETS OF MUTTON WITH SWEET POTATOES, 

Procure two filets from a loin of mutton, pare 
off all the sinewy skin which lies beneath the fat, 
and cut them in two when they are trimmed. 
Roll them in two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
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them after in plenty of white bread crumbs. Broil 
them for five minutes, but not fast, and on each 
side. Place them as illustrated on a warm plat- 
ter, with sweet potatoes around. Wash well and 
dry one quart of sweet potatoes, bake them thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Peel and slice 
them, not too thin; lay them around the filet; 
melt two tablespoonfuls of good butter; add to it 
one tablespoonful of parsley, chopped fine, and 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Pour over the 
filets and serve very hot.—Reprinted from Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
HOME-MADE CAKES SERVED WITH TEA. 

Beat till light the yolks of six eggs, reserving 
the white of one; add five ounces of sugar and a 
little more than five ounces of almonds that have 
been blanched and pounded fine in a mortar, 
with three ounces of flour, the grated rind of half 
a lemon, one ounce of orange peel cut very fine, a 
dust of ground cloves and a half teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Add, last, the beaten white, and bake 
in small round patty pans. 

GRAPE-FRUIT SALAD. 

Halve the fruit and take out the pulp, and have 
the pith carefully removed. It is then returned to 
the shell, cut in dice, and a little mayonnaise put 
on the top. An excellent sweet dressing for this 
or any fruit salad requires a half cupful of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of water and a quarter of a 
cupful of fruit juice or sherry. If wine is not ob- 
jected to, a dash of Maraschino or Curacoa adds a 
good flavor. The sugar and water are boiled 
together, the wine or fruit juice added, and the 
mixture poured over the fruit, which is then set 
aside to become very cold. Atthis cy season the 
caution must be added that it is possible to get 
the salad too cold. Half-frozen fruit as a salad is 
neither tasty nor wholesome. For a mixed fruit 
salad the juice of pineapple is recommended ; for 
plain banana, use orange juice with a dash of 
lemon juice. 

PEARL PUDDING. 

Three tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca, cooked 
in boiling water till softened, and then boiled with 
one quart of milk and one small cup of sugar. 
When boiled, stir this into the beaten yolks of 
four eggs. Flavor with vanilla, and pour into 
pudding dish. Beat the whites of the eggs very 
stiff, add three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Place this over 
the pudding, dropping it off the end of a fork so 
that it does not go on smoothly. Grate some 
lemon rind over thisand brown slightly in a quick 
oven, and you have a pretty and palatable dessert. 
> |< 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

The action ofa pure cream of tartar baking 
powder is identical with that of bi-carbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar, and if used in suitable 
proportion, there can be no difference in the re- 
sult. 

A pretty girl who had a fox boa with a big head 
on one end discovered what she considered a 
clever use for the head when the boa proper had 
become too shabby to wear. She cut off the boa 
and used the head at the lower part of a little 
silk handbag, putting a lining in the bottom, then 
with aribbon to gather the bag at the top, she 
had something that was unique and inexpensive. 
Most cold vegetables are capable of being 
dressed as a salad, and cold potato is valuable 
for many purposes. A mixture of cold vege- 
tables, if nicely seasoned, makes capital vegeta- | 
rian rissoles, treated in exactly the same way as 

though there was meat in them. ! 
Scrambled eggs with mushrooms are served on 
toast. Break one cupful of mushrooms _ into; 
small pieces, dredge them with flour and put them | 
into the saucepan with three tablespoonfuls of 

butter, a few drops of onion juice, salt and pap- 

rika. Cook for ten minutes. Beat three eggs 

slightly, not separating them, and season them 

with salt and pepper to taste. Add them to the 

mushrooms and scrape them from the bottom as 

they cook until the mixture is thick and creamy. 

Any one who has an old-fashioned chair nowa- 

days must be sure to have arush bottom to it if 

she would be in the swim with the people who 

know what is what in antiques. The best way to 

do is to get a fine old chair of maple or apple— 

first catch your hare—then have it cleaned and 

rubbed so that the fine grain of the wood will 

show, and lastly—the seat of the old chair is sure 

to be gone—have the rush bottom put in, and 

there is a chair which will be a delight as long as 

it lasts, and that will probably be for an indefinite 

period. 

Shirred eggs are easily prepared in the chafing 

dish. Butter the blazer, turn in the eggs and cook 

them over boiling water. Sprinkle them with 

salt and paprika. 

Thereis an unwritten law regarding the ac- 

companiments of various dishes which is change- 

less in the daily bill of fare. Who, for example, 

would serve roast turkey without cranberry 

sauce, lamb without peas, venison without cur- 

rant jelly, roast pork without apple sauce or fish 

without cabbage? With veal, lamb and all other 

white meats, peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, 

spinach, and, in fact, most vegetables growing 

above ground are best. With roasts, turnips, car-. 














which has been seasoned with one teaspoonful of 





salt and one saltspoonful of black pepper. Roll 


rots, parsnips, corn, asparagus, onions and to- 
matoes are all suitable. Spinachis usually served 


with veal, and mashed turnip and onions with 
roast pork. For fowl, potatoes are generally 
mashed; for roast pork, baked; for roast beef, 
peeled and baked in the pan with the nieat, and 
for fish, fried. 

Wild ducks that have a fishy odor may be im- 
proved by rubbing the breast lightly with a slice 
of onion, and putting five or six cranberries (un- 
cooked) into the bird before cooking it. 

The unbaked part which is taken from the 
centre of patties before they are filled is better 
than cracker crumbs for the tops of escalloped 
and deviled dishes. The fragments should be 
dried and rolled. 

The woman who wishes something serviceable 
and good for a duster now buys flannel in place 
of cheesecloth, which, when used by a maid, is 
worn out almost before it is hemmed. These 
flannel dusters are a sort of flannelette, in fancy 
colors, come in squares for the purpose, cost 12} 


cents, and will wash and wear. They are good | 


for highly polished furniture. 


Fashion Motes. 


a*s A new departure in belts brings the ribbon 
down to a point at the front of the bodice, pro- 
ducing the fashionable long-waisted effect. The 
belt is made of double-faced satin ribbon, as well 
as of velvet and gros grain, and is drawn through 
a patent buckle, finishing in long ends with metal 
spikes. 

e*e Another style of belt is made of inch wide 
satin ribbon laid on a foundation in narrow folds 
and closing under a full pompon of the ribbon, 
with four streamers of varied lengths, ending in 
metal spikes. 


a*, One of the pretty new fancy waists is made 
of white chiffon over white silk, and partially 
covered by a bolero and short upper sleeve of 
Irish lace. The belt and collar band are formed 
of silver braid and black taffeta ribbon. 

es Black and black and white effects are to 
be quite as dominant as ever in the spring fash- 
ions, and certainly nothing can be much more 
useful or appropriate for a greater variety of pur- 
poses. Especially is this true of the extreme 








examples represented by a well-made tailor ' 


gown and a dressy evening costume. With these 
two gowns and some fancy waists a woman is 
fairly well equipped for the ordinary exigencies 
of dress. 

a*s Ready to wear hats are destined to beas 
popular as ever during the coming spring. Some- 
thing new in this line is the low-crowned sailor, 
the scarf trimming draped on the brim, which 
scoops considerably. Its novelty will recommend 
itto many, as it is entirely unlike anything seen 
previously. Javas, smooth straws and fancy 
braids can be found in this shape. 

a*, Another effective shape is the low-crowned, 
dip front, drooped-back hat, its effectiveness 
heightened by the broad Alsatian bow of taffeta 
in front, with a striking buckle laid across the 
brim. In these the brilliant braid and rough Jap- 
anese straws are most sought after. 

«*s Parasols in black and white will be used ex 
tensively this year, their utility in combining 
with vari-colored costumes being undisputed. In 
trimmed parasols extremely beautiful effects are 
seen in accordion plaitings. The “rain and 
shine ” umbrella is dressy enough to pass as a 
parasol, yet a perfect protection in rainy weather 
is always in demand. 

a» Lace sashes, very wide, and round at the 
ends, are an important feature of dance dresses, 
and they are finished all around the edge with a 
stitched band of taffeta silk. Sashes of all kinds 
are very much in evidence, especially those of 
chiffon, which are sometimes hung from the neck 
of the low-cut corsage in something of a Watteau 
effect. 

a* The outlook for spring hats shows an in | 
creased use of the turban and the gypsy hat, or | 
Bendel hat, as general types, says a writer in New- 
York Post. The leading designer of the city, | 
who has just returned from London and Paris, 
says: “ The chief feature I noticed abroad is a 
larger employment of tulle and tulle garniturings. 
Some of the new designs in Paris banked the | 
tulle up so as to seem massive. On this a multi- 
tude of flowers, ribbons and feathers made an en- 
semble that was rich and striking. The charm of 
the creation was its lightness, the ornaments 
weighing much more than the entire hat fabric. 
In the gypsy hats, one side will be turned up so 
as to form a flaring angle at the side of the 
face. This will make a background on which the 
milliner can fasten all sorts of exquisite floral de- 
signs. One which attracted my attention in Paris 
consisted of a cluster of roses of various tints 
thrown into relief by graded rose leaves, fastened 
upon a black velvet background. The flowers 
formed what may be called an oval panel which 
was framed on the top by the black velvet, and 
beneath by the smoothly brushed coiffure 
of the wearer. In another hat an odd effect 
was produced by having the velvet above the 
floral design a complete match in color to the 
wearer’s hair beneath. Thus far the decoration 
of these hats is quite simple, being a graceful 
wreath around the crown, a larger amount of dis- 
play showing on the upturned under side.” 

...-Example is always more efficacious than 
precept.—Johnson. 





Hotes and Queries. 


THE WoRLD’s RULERS.—*‘ R. W. C.”: There 
is now but one woman ruler in the world, so if 
we are to take a comparison in this regard the 
superiority of man as adominating influence must 
be conceded at the overwhelming ratio of seventy- 
three to one. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is 
the one sceptred woman, and for the rest this is 
the way the world’s power is apportioned: 
Twenty-two presidents, fifteen kings, eleven 
dukes, five emperors, five princes, five sultans, 
two khans, two ameers, one khedive, one shah, 
one bey, one mikado, one maharajah and one 
rajah. Only two of these rulers have more than 
one title, King Edward VII. is also Emperor 
of India, and his nephew, Kaiser Wilhelm, is 
both emperor and king. Sadi Ali Pasha, Bey of 
Tunis, is the oldest ruler, having been born in 1817. 
| The youngest active ruler, excluding the little 
| Alfonso of Spain, is the girl Queen of Holland. 

A glance at the incomes of European rulers 
| shows that the czar’s income is £2,400,000, the 
,; Sultan of Turkey’s £2,000,000, the Austrian Em- 

peror’s £755,000, the German Emperor’s £750,400, 
. the King of Italy’s £571,600, and the Kings of 
| Bavaria and Spain somewhat smaller sums. Thus 

we see that the incomes which the world’s rulers 
| receive from their subjects are not always in pro- 
portion to the number of people they rule over. 

MANUFACTURE OF MACARONI.—“ House- 
keeper ”: Macaroniis made of hard,red wheat 
from the Black Sea, mixed with Italian wheat 
| grown mainly in the plains around Foggia. This 
, is ground into a coarse flour. The bran and husks 
are removed, and it is kneaded in hot water until 
| it has the appearance and consistency of dough. 
; It is then placed in a vertical brass cylinder eight 
| or nine inches in diameter, the bottom of which 
is perforated with holes of various sizes, accord- 
| ing to the product desired. The dough is placed 
in the top of the cylinder and is driven down by hy- 
draulic pressure through the perforated plate, and 
is cut off by hand in lengths. It is then hung up 
on canes in the sun to dry. In the case of tubular 
macaroni and spaghetti, a conical blade is fixed 
in the middle of the dough to form the tube. 
This cuts through the dough, and the macaroni 
issues from the blade with a slit all along 
its length. This, however, shrinks together at 
once, and a perfect tube is made. Almost no 
macaroni is now made by the laborious hand 
process. There was for a long time a prejudice 
against machinery, but this has been overcome. 
The best macaroni comes from Torre dell’ An- 
hunziata. Nearly half a million boxes are sent 
annually to the United States. 

SINGERS AND FLOWERS—“ Naturalist ”: 
Flowers are very injurious to the voice. The 
great laryngologist Fauvel cites the case of the 
celebrated singer Marie Sasse, who, after inhal- 
ing the perfume of a bouquet of violets suddenly 
lost her voice. In the world of art the fragrance 
of mimose, tuberoses, hyacinths and violets is 
considered dangerous to the organs of voice. 
Usually chronic hoarseness precedes the total 
loss ofthe voice. Mme. Renee Richard of the 
Opera of Paris even observed a diminution in the 
strength of the voice of her pupils when they 
carried violet bouquets in their corsages. Also 
Mme. Krauss observed that violets produced 
almost immediate hoarseness. The celebrated 
Christine Nilsson tells of a singer who, after sing 
ing in a salon of which the air was saturated with 
the fragrance of tuberoses, lost her voice for 
several months. Since that timejjall flowers are 
banished from her rooms. Mme. Isaac and Emma 
Calve consider also lilaes very injurious. The 
great bass singer Faure, in his book on the hy- 
giene of singing,fcalls the violet jthe greatest ! 
enemy of the singer. 
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For headache (whether sick oy , 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatisy,. |,,,, 
pains and weakness in the back... ”” 

idneys, pain around the liver. 
swelling of the joints and Pains of ai) 
the applicationof Radway’s Pea). 
will afford immediate ease; and its... 
use for a few days effect a promine, 


CURES. AND 
Colds, Coughs 


Sore Throat, —Hoarseness, 
Neck, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Headache, 
Toothache, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Asthma, 
Bruises, Sprains, 


Quicker Than Any Known Remec 
No matter how violent or exer, iatij 
pain,,- the Rheumatic, Bedriddey, | 

rippled,{Nervous, Neuralgic or pro: 
withgdiseases may suffer. ed 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
Will Afford Instant Ease. 
INTERNALLY—A half to a teasjo. 
half a tumbler of water will in a few ;, 
cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Sto} 
sea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nery. 
Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, {)j:; 
Colic, Flatulency and all internal! pains 
There is not a remedial agent in t};, 
that will cure fever and ague and «| 
malarious, bilious and other fever. aid 
RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as {: \)) 
WAY’S READY RELIEF. aay 
50 Cents a Bottle. Sold by Drugyis:. 


Be Sure to Cet Radway’s. 


Gems of Thought. 


.---He is no wise man that will quit a) eer 
for an uncertainty.—Johnson. 

. --Itis better to keep sarcasms pocket 
we cannot use them without wounding friend. 
Christmas Evans. 

..-God’s love for poor sinners is very ! 
ful, but God’s patience with ill-natured saint... 
deeper mystery.—Henry Drummond. 

.---By a patient and loving endurance of sjijioy 
ances are we preparing ourselves gradus , 
the discipline of trials —Dean Goulburn. 

----The spirit of Christ when it enters thy 
mind destroys selfishness, and makes us fe 
that every human being has a ¢laim on us 
Stalker. 

- Above all things let us beware of that evl 
supercilious tone, which blights what is gene) 
ousand affects to disbelieve all that is disinter- 
ested and unworldly.—F. W. Robertson 

---- The Christian life is one of faith, hope. lov 
obedience,—the life of God in the soul of man 
We are born into that life by a determination to 
obey God and do his will. We grow up by daily 
obedience, daily trust, daily prayer.—Jame, 
Freeman Clarke. 

.--- The universal ove and the spirit of joyful 
service toward allis the strongest and holiest tic 
thou canst have with thy friend, and begets the 
deepest satisfaction. I come unte my 
friend as toa shrine, and my friend unto me 
—Trinities and Sanctities. 

..-- To be of no chureh is dangerous. Religioi 
of which the rewards are distant, and which is 
animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind unless it be invigorated 
and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated 
ealls to worship, and the salutary influence of ex- 
ample.—Johnson. 

.---Now next after this heavenly peace with 
God and our own consciences we are carefully to 
provide for peace with all men what in us lieth, 
especially with our associates, and that watchful- 
hess must be had that we neither at all in our- 
selves do give, no, nor easily take offence being 
given by others.—John Robinson. 


y- 





are fears,” the Magnificat is still the utterance 
of the Christian heart—never to be put out of ou! 
life; in our joys and sorrows we are still to look 
up and “ magnify the Lord, and to rejoice in God 
our Saviour.” To look around may cause dismay 
to look up brings rest and peace. And when is 
the Magnificat to be sung? Why, as evening 
is drawing on and the shadows close in, and 
earthly joy and brightness fade away, that is th 
time to sing the Magnificat, and let “joy in thie 
Lord ” be the strength of our lives.— A. ©. A. Hall, 
Bishop of Vermont. 


Curious Facts. 


—There are 271 log school houses in Michigan 
—The first straw paper made in this country 
was manufactured in 182s. 

—The area of tea culture in India at the enc 
of 1899 was over 516,700 acres. 

—-Every publie schoolhouse in Cincinnat 
to be supplied with a telephone. 

—tThere are twelve thousand regularly «ual 
fied Indian voters in the United States. 
—Forty-five words a minute is the outsic: 
speed for Atlantic cable transmission 

—A British cruiser burned twenty-twe t! 
sand tons of coal, going from England to 
tralia. 

—Window plants in Germany are oftel 
watered with cold tea or coffee. The eflects at 
said to be beneficial. 

—yYoung snakes are born with falses aie 
poison glands in full perfection, and are ane 
ous even before tasting food. 

- —The British empire is forty tines ee 
han the German empire, and sixteen times false! 
than all the French dominions. 
—Ostriches are often unruly, and wit 
are shipped each of them hasa lady's =! 
drawn over the head and neck, and i 

tion they can be led like lambs. 

—lIt is 116 miles from Washinet 
mouth of the Potomac in Chesapeal: 
184 miles by water to the Atlantic oce: 

— It is said that the great Salt lak: 
but a remnant of a vastly greater >! 
water, which once sent a river to the 
—tThere is said to be danger thal 0 
of underground water in South Dako 
through artesian wells, may be ex!ii'> 
wastefulness of the users. 

—A Missouri judge has hit upon 








plan for getting tramps to leave (to. 
tences all brought before him to thir 
on the streets and gives them halt ; 
their tools. That half hour sees | 
their way. 

—FEight years ago the silvei 
Colorado was worth six times tli 
gold production. Last year the 20 
was two anda half times the valu: 
Colorado is now producing annus 
$20 000,000 of gold. = 
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Poetry. 


sVOWDROP AND JONQUIL. 
rhere’s a lovely blossom sleeping 
Underneath the snow, 
Coming up to wondrous beauty 
When the chill winds blow. 





\nd another robed in beauty, 
springs beside it there, 

niending with their varied beauty, 
Making life more fair. 


sweet O flowerets is your mission, 
Just to brighten earth, 
\Vhile the winter finds transition, 
And the spring has birth. 
J.B. M. WRIGHT. 
ae, 1901. 
+ oe —_—___—_—__ 
sLUMBER STREET. 
. and miles of beds in a row, 
coverlets white as snow, 
| nd pillows, and sheets galore, 
BI and quilts by the hundred score— 
\, | se are the sights that each night greet 
, iren who go to Slumber Street. 


Hus ves. hush-a-byes, soft and low: 
Riv tijuical murmurs, both fast and slow; 
viet nd hymn tunes and ballads rare ; 
Me . gay, and with plaintive air ; 
. tender and soft and sweet— 
phis is the musie of Slumber Street. 
. delightful, happy and gay, 

erful toys and merry play: 
:| pictures of rare delight, 

wt fields and skies that are bright— 
se are the dreams that children meet 
ivel each night to Slumber Street. 


\ isle 
aw 
Fal 
fy 
Oh! Ut 
Whe tt 
py, scores upon seores of weary heads 
re acefally resting in miles of beds! 
Each pair of eyelids is closed up tight, 
And each pair of eyes is hid from sight, 
Resting bodies and tired little feet— 
rhis is the business of Slumber Street. 
—Arthur J. Burdick. 
———_- ->- > o— 
MW LITTLE BOY. 
When my little boy is gone, 
House so lonesome all the day, 
ean hardly stand the quiet 
And I want to get away. 
silence seems like something real, 
\nd it settles like a stone 
On my heart until—God help me; 
When my little boy is gone. 





When my little boy’s away, 
Everything seems kind of blue; 
\nd his playthings in the corner 
\ct as if they missed him, too, 
Hold their little hands to me, 
Like there’s something they would say— 
Mutely calling for their master— 
When my little boy’s away. 


But | thank my God for this, 
It is only for a while 
Till 'l hear his happy prattle 
And will see his dimpled smile. 
With a heart of gratitude 
For the hope I thus enjoy, 
bo IT pray the common Father 
lo protect my little boy. 


| would rather see his face, 
Hear his happy laughter ring, 

Have him tell me that he loves me. 
Phan to be a sceptred king. 

\nd Lask no boon but this: 
Just to hear him at his play; 

Phat the child who came from heaven 
May abide with me alway. 


When my little boy comes back, 
He'll drive out this beastly quiet; 
He will fill the still, old house 
With his happy, childish riot. 
\ll his playthings will be glad 
And there won't be any lack 
Of the sweetness of the sunshine, 
When my little boy comes back. 
J. A. EDGERTON. 
——~_-- <> > 
BOB’S CALENDAR. 
never have fifty-two different weeks, 
If | could the calendar run. 
My weeks would always be just alike, 
Brimming over with good things and fun. 
I'd begin each Sunday ajbrand New Year, 
(Yertlowing with comfort and happy cheer. 
Phen Monday would always be Christmas Day, 
With stocking and tree and presents gay. 
fuesday would surely be Fourth of July, 
With crackers and rockets whizzing up in the 
sky 
Every Wednesday my birthday would come roll- 
ng round, 


Bringing parties where and presents 


eandles 


ibound 
On Thursday Ud go to the circus, you know, 


With Butfalo Bill and the Wild West Show. 
On Friday a play all my Hallowe’en pranks, 
\nd Saturday save as the day to give thanks. 
\nd 'm sure I should say on that Thanksgiving 
Diy, 
When my last glorious week was done, 


| never, no, never, in all my whole life 
Spent a year packed so brimful of fun 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan, in Youth’s Com 


er 


Panlon. 
a iacatindl a 


A TOAST. 
Here's toa pair of sunny eyes 
Phat laugh as I go by, 
Yet, when I try to look in them, 
Hide behind lashes shy; 
but ah! they’re thieves! I saw them steal 
lheir blue from yonder sky. 


Here's toa pair of tiny ears 
\s pink as any rose, 

Or like the lining of a shell; 
hut what do you suppose? 

lhiey stole my secret yesterday; 
Now, everybody knows. 


llere’s to a pair of cherry lips 
it smile in roguish glee, 
lien when IT come, do swiftly pout, 
But, oh, so temptingly! 
too, are thieves, for, do you know, 
\ stole a kiss from me. 
—Amy Lyman Phillips. 





— 2+>e- 
NOTHERS ARE THE QUEEREST 
THINGS, 
lothers are the queerest things! 
Member when John went away, 
hut mother eried and cried 
When they said goodby that day. 
just talked and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset— 
~ the only one who smiled! 
Nhers’ eyes were streaming wet. 
' when John came back again 
‘ia furlough, safe and sound, 
‘lia medal for his deeds, 
nd without a single wound, 
le the rest of us hurrahed, 
ighed and joked, and danced about, 
ther kissed him, then she eried— 
ed and cried like all git out! 
Edwin L. Sabin, in The Century. 
ao oe 
“FAIR MORN.” 
rn, Whose promise never dies, 
ributer of gifts, fair*morn! 
seems to blow a magie horn, 
in the conscious tops of hills, 
‘ Inakes the world lift glad, fresh eyes, 
he trees quiver and the rills 
torward with a child’s surprise. 
—W. B. Scott. 


~?>- 
. last night, from its abiding place 
i two lips, a rather hurried kiss! 
ier Known is he who dared to steal; 
\, long in her affections he has basked. 
| no later than this evening he’ll 
‘urn the same, there’ll be no questions 
isked, 
— -oe 
‘ad how sober; a heart how spacious; 
_‘\ han equal with high or low; 
Rough but gentle, uncouth but gracious ; 
\iid still inelining to lips of woe. 





litient when saddest, calm when sternest, 
‘“vieved when rigid for justice’ sake ; 
"ven to jest, yet ever in earnest 
li aught of right or truth were at stake. 
—Brownell. 


‘ 
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Miscellaneous. 


Melinda’s Smite. 


I let the reins fall idly across Bluebell’s sleek 
brown neck and gave way toa flood of useless 
regrets and vain imaginings of what might have 
been, till a voice from the footpath ‘brought back 
my wandering thoughts with a rush. I raised my 
head to find Melinda—a dazzling vision in blue 
cloth and white fur—by my side, with the same 
irresistible smile, and her face and voice as 
fresh and sweet as spring itself. 

“Good morning,” she said, gayly enough; but 
somewhere behind her smile I caught a glimpse 
of anxiety and—could it be ?—appeal. 

“Good morning.” I knew that, if I stopped, 
the little—very little—peace of mind I had gained 
in my long, lonely ride would vanish like smoke; 
but Bluebell, from long habit, took the matter 
upon herself, and dropped her head to graze by 
the roadside. 

Melinda drew a small, bare hand from her 
white muff and stroked the sleek skin. I noticed 
how cunningly the bunch of violets nestled in the 
soft brown of her hair,and wished that I was 
dead. ‘ 

“Is it true?” Lasked, knowing well enough 
that it was. 

Melinda’s head was still bent; perhaps that was 
why her voice was muffled. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is true.” 

“ Do you care for him? ” 1 went on, and at this 
Melinda raised her head indignantly. 

“You have no right to ask,” she said, with 
flaming cheeks. ‘“ I—I am very fond of him, in- 
deed.” 

“ No,’ I said bitterly. “I have no right—no 
right beyond the promise made so easily, broken 
so lightly. I will ask no more questions. It 
must be easy indeed to be fond of such an income 
as Leonard’s—with good looks into the bargain. 
Goodby. I wish you luck, Melinda.” 

She caught my rein, and Bluebell stopped again. 
She knew me, and she knew Melinda. I had 
hired her many times before I went away, and 
we had always, somehow, met Melinda. 

“* You are very unkind,” Melinda said quickly. 
“It isn’t the money—at least not much. You 
know how hard it ts at home, with no money for 
anything nice—I’m sure we couldn’t be much 
worse off if we were beggars—and mother grum- 
bling and grumbling because Lisette and I were 
both engaged tv poor people, and Margaret and 
Mabel both growing out of their things as fast as 
old Nurse makes them, and father worried awfully 
with beastly bills.” 

I glanced at Melinda’s tailor-made costume 
with a smile. 

She flushed again. Her complexion is like pink- 
and-white apple blossom. 

“1 had to have some decent things when I was 
engaged,” she explained hurriedly, ‘“‘because of 
Leonard’s relations and things calling; but they 
aren’t paid for yet, so you needn’t smile in that 
horrid, unbelieving way. And then,” she 
went on, ‘“‘you went away all that time in South 
Africa about those wretched railways, and every- 
body said you would never make any money, and 
they said I was selfish and horrid and cruel, and 
Lisette would get engaged to the curate, and 
Margaret was always crying because she couldn’t 
go to parties and things and Leonard was 
always here, kind and nice to everybody, and 
always doing generous things, till at last I .got 
quite fond of him. Yon know I am very 
affectionate by nature.” 

“ Evidently,”’ said I. 

“. . . And then you said you might be out 
for years and years more.”’ 

‘* Two years was what I said.” 

“. . . And everybody kept bothering and 
bothering, and Leonard was so kind and patient, 





at last to write and break it off. And I 
did.”’ 

“Yes,” I said quietly, “‘ you did. I found your 
letter waiting for me directly I got back. 
a pleasant welcome home. The woman at my 
rooms knew I was coming, so she did not forward 
it. There is nothing more to be said, is there?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Melinda. “ When you 
were away, I—er—wrote to you.” 

** You did,” said I—*‘ once a week for two years. 
I have got all your letters. They begin with 
vows of eternal constancy and they 
ended in—this! ” 

Her eyes filled with tears. They were almost 
the color of the violets in her hat, and I wished 
she would finish what she had to say and let me 
go. 

“TI didn’t think you’d mind so much,” she said 
wistfully. 

“TI don’t want to be rude,”’ I replied, “ but that 
is a lie—and you know it! Will you say what you 
have to say and get it done? ” 

“ T wan’t you to send back all my letters—that 


is all.” 
‘* All?” said I. 
“Yes. I have sent back yours, and your ring, 


and the little turquoise bangle with the nugget 
—and—oh! everything you gave me.” 

“Why should I send them back at all?” I 
asked. ‘“ They can’t be pleasant reading to you 
now.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said; ‘it’s because of Leon- 
ard. He doesn’t know we were engaged, and he 
has such ridiculous ideas about broken enyage- 
ments. He has a sort of theory that he won't 
marry a girl unless he is her first love.” 

“You are very foolish. Thereis not likely to 
be much happiness for you in the future if you 
begin to deceive him already. How can he help 
knowing we were engaged?” 

“There is no reason why he should,” said Me- 
linda quickly. “I haven’t told anybody outside— 
mother said there was no telling what might hap- 
pen. Mabel and Margaret are too anxious for me 
to marry him to let that out.’ 

“ But,” said I,“ while I have the letters you 
know they are safe.” 

‘*T suppose so,” she said doubtfully; “but I 
should never be quite sure, and I should be se un- 
easy always, and you might die or something, and 
then just think how dreadful it would be for me if 
Leonard found out.” 

*“ Ye—es,” I said slowiy. ‘But, on the other 
hand, I don’t see why you should expect me to 
mind that. Why should I have any consideration 
for you?—you had little enough for me! ” 

“Oh! ” cried Melinda, “ you are never going to 
be so cruel! you can’t mean 
you—”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “Iam . I can. Ido. 
The letters were written to me, and at the time 
they were written I believe you meant what you 
said. All your pretty protestations of 
faith and constancy and undying love were as 
real then, I suppose, to you, as, most unhappily, 
they seemed tome. They are all I can have now. 
You belong to Leonard. I will keep the 
letters.” 

Then I saw that Melinda was getting frightened. 
She was really crying now, and I knew that im- 
mediate flight wasthe only thing for me. With 
Melinda happy and smiling I could be stern and 


linda in tears. 
“ Goodby,” I said, in a tone of gentle melan- 


fully by the roadside. 

That night I dined with Melinda’s uncle, the 
rector, and Melinda and her Leonard were there. 

She had a sweet little voice, and relied for 
effect on many small tricks of expression; and 
Leonard, who was big and bald and jolly, would 
listen to her by the hour with an expression of 
rapt ecstasy. She sang the “Tin Gee-Gee, 
which seemed to me, under the circumstances, 
to be peculiarly appropriate. 

Presently, about nine o’clock, Melinda rose to 
go. She had a bad headache, and would be so 
glad if dear auntie would excuse her. 

“Tam awfully tired, Auntie,” she said. “I 
hope everybody won’t think I am very rude. 
. No, Leonard, you really mustn’t come 
with me. It is only a run across the orchard, 
and I ean slip through the side gate in the 
kitchen garden and be in the house in five min- 
utes.” 

Melinda crossed the room to me, and held out 
her hand. Her face was almost as white as her 
dress, and when I took her hand I found that it 
was burning. 

“ Good night,” she said, and I noticed that for 
once she had forgotten the irresistible smile; “1 
suppose you won’t be going yet?” 

She spoke in a low voice, and I stared. Surely 
she didn’t mean— 

“Tam going by the gate in the orchard,” she 
went on recklessly, with her eyes on the ground ; 
and I was speechless. 

“ You ought to know it,” she said rather sadly. 

I eould-hardly believe my ears. It could not be 





possible that she meant to ask me to meet her 
there. Even Melinda could not behave so badly 


till I thought and thought, and made up my mind 


It was | 


choly, and rode away, leaving her weeping piti- | 





so very soon. . . And then I remembered the 
letters. Of course she only wanted to make.an- 
other attempt to regain that telltale packet. .°. 

I let her hand fall—I had forgotten for the mo- 
ment that I was holding it. It was from force of 
habit, I suppose. 

“Yes,” I said, “ 1 ought to know it—I did once. 
But I have forgotten it now. Perhaps Leonard 
Crewe knows it better. You might ask him.” 

Again those violet eyes filled with tears. 

‘“* How can you be so unkind! ” she whispered. 
“Good night. Then you won’t be going fora 
long time yet, I suppose? ” =a 

“* Probably not,” I said calmly; and with a last 
glance of wistful appeal Melinda went into the 
hall, to be carefully cloaked by the devoted Leon- 
ard. I heard his boisterous voice for at least five 
minutes begging to be allowed to take her home ; 
but as usual Melinda triumphed, for he came back 
presently with a glum look on his jolly face. 

‘“‘ Melinda seems pretty well knocked up,” he 
remarked gloomily. 

“‘She hasn’t looked at all well the last week or 
two,” said the rector. “I’m afraid the poor child 
has rather a tough time of it at home.” 


My heart pricked me. Perhaps I had been too 


harsh. Melinda had behaved very badly to me— | 





That sheet of music reminded me o! something. 
I pulled the last of the “Tin Gee-Gee”’ out 
of my packet and, handed it to her.: 

“1 think that fs your property,” I said. 

The scarlet of her cheeks faded, and she stared 
at me with wide-open eyes. 

“‘ Where did you find it?” she asked. 

“I will tell you that later on. First of all, 
Melinda, do you think you have treated me 
well?” 

“I couldn't help it,” she murmured. ‘“ You 
know it wasn’t me.” ' 

“ Perhaps not,” I said. “ At any ‘rate, you can- 
not deny that you have broken your promise, and 
for anything you know to the contrary, ruined 
my life.” 

' “T] did it for the sake of the others,” she whis- 
pered, in a voice that was almost inaudible. 
| “*I don’t believe it,” I said calmly. ‘I don’t 
believe it! You have never thought of any one 
but yourself all your life. It’sno good coming the 
| noble, self-sacrificing motive over me, Melinda, 
, because it won’t wash. You have thrown me 
over for Leonard, partly because he had a lot of 
money to buy you expensive dresses and dia- 
monds and things, and could give youa big house, 
with a lot of servants to boss over, and partly be- 





she was an inconstant and mercenary little flirt— ; cause you are always influenced by the person 
but, all the same, I loved her better than any one | who is nearest to you. I ought to have known 
else in the world and would have done anything | you were as weak as water. You have made a 


to prevent her from being really unhappy. 


jolly mess of a man’s life, and yet you can be per- 


“Come and have a game of solo,” said the rec- | fectly happy and comfortable! ” 


tor. 
We played a hand or two, but my thoughts 


were not on the game. Was it possible that | 


Melinda was still waiting at the gate? I felt that 
at all costs I must go and see. 

“I’m afraid,you.must excuse me,” I said. “I 
have a letter which must go by the ten o’clock 
post. I will come in again for an hour, if you will 
allow me, when I have posted it.” 

So I left them, and they settled down happily 
to three-handed nap—Leonard liked nap better 
than solo—and I slipped through the orchard to 
the other end, which I knew so well. There was 


a little old worm-eaten gate in the lane, leading | 


into the garden of Melinda’s home, and this is 
where I half hoped, half feared to find her. 

When I found that she was not there, I was 
ashamed to own that 1 felta little pang of dis- 
appointment. I had spent many pleasant half- 
hours with Melinda at that gate. I felt almost 
sentimental, and a tender parting scene in the 
proper stage manner would have been, in my 
present frame of mind, rather pleasant than 
otherwise. I turned with a sigh to go home. 

“It was too good to last,” I told myself dole- 
fully. “‘ Melinda is the most charming person in 
the world, but I ought to have known that pretty 
little mouth of hers meant weakness and incon- 
stancy. I wish T had never gone away. 
- . + I was a fool to trust to her promises. 
- + .. What mercenary beasts her people 
must be! Poor little thing! No doubt 
she had an awful lot to put up with. I suppose 
I might as well be generous and burn those let- 
ters. It is all I can do for her now. ‘ 

I will have a tragic bonfire of all my hopes 
and happiness in the sitting-room grate when I 
get in, and say goodby to love for once and all.” 
| Iwas staying in the end cottage of the long red 
row which made up the village, and my sitting- 
room was a pleasant little place, with a lattice 
window. I pulled up the blind and drew my 
, basket chair to the fading light. 
| “ I might as well do the thing properly,” I said 
gloomily, ‘‘and make. myself thoroughly miser- 
able while I am about it. I will read them all 
, through before I burn them there must 
be quite a hundred. I can’t go back to the ree- 
tory tonight. They will forget all about me if 
| they are playing cards.” I knew the rector and I 
| knew Leonard. 

I flung my hat viciously into a corner, and went 
to my desk to get the letters. It was un- 
| locked—nobody ever locks things in Petrover— 
| and I lifted the lid and put my hand into the cor- 
|nerin which Thad placed them. It was quite 
‘ empty—the packet had gone! 
| Icould hardly believe my eyes. I must have 
put them somewhere else in my sleep; and 

hastily I began to search the few drawers and 
cupboards my rooms contained. No; they had 
vanished as completely as if they had never 
been. I went to the door and called my landlady 
to tell her of my loss, although I had no hope of 
getting any information from her. One had only 
to look in her face to see that in that mass of 
vacant stupidity there was no room for curiosity 
or evencommon intelligence. 

“Has any one been in,” I asked, “ while I’ve 
been out?” 

“ Not nobody, as I knows on,” she replied, with 
her mouth open. 

“Have you been in all the evening? ” I went on 
in desperation. 

“Me? Lor’, no, sir, I’ve been up at the Red 
*Ouse ’aving a bit o’ supper with our Martha 
Alice.” 

“Did you lock the door when you went out?” 

“Me? Lor’, no, sir. We never lock the doors 
afore bedtime. There’s no one as ’ud break in 
i’ Pettover—let alone there bein’ nothin’ to take.” 

“Well, they’ve found something at last,” I 
said. “But what they want with a parcel of old 
letters beats me. Dy you suppose they took 
them for banknotes?” And then I stopped sud- 
denly, for I remembered some one who did want 
those letters. 

Mrs. Leach stopped and picked up a large sheet 
of paper from under a chair by the door, and 
handed it to me with a grunt. y 

“Is this something 0’ yours?” she asked; and I 
took itin my hand. It was the last page of a 
song. I read the words of the refrain: 

** And a girl never looks at one-and-nine 
With a possible two-and-three.” 

Oh, Melinda, Melinda! 

“Yes,” I said hurriedly, “it’s—it’s part of a 
hymn I was singing to myself— a kind of requiem. 
Mrs. Leach, don’t bother any more about the 
letters; it doesn’t really matter; they were worth 
nothing.” This was true in more senses than one. 

Mrs. Leach went heavily down the passage and 
I was left alone. I had ample time for reflection 
during the long hours before morning, and soon 
made up my mind what todo. It seemed to me 
that I owed a duty to myself. I had resolved, 
much against my will, to be generous to Melinda, 
but she had forestalled me with a little plan of 
her own. ‘“ Now,” I said to myself, “I shall play 
for my own hand.” 

I walked boldly up to the Red House and asked 
for Melinda. I noticed as I went through the 
hall that the linoleum was worn threadbare, and 
that the stair carpets were in the same woful 
plight,—otherwise the place was much as it had 
been two years ago. Melinda’s twin sisters met 
me in the hall. They were seventeen, and almost 
as pretty as she was herself. Margaret was 
surprised to see me, and held out a plump, un- 
willing hand. 

“John!” she cried. “You?” 

“Yes,” I said, “itis John. You needn’t try to 
: hide the extreme pleasure you feel at my presence. 





unyielding, but I knew too well the power of Me-! I quite understand your feelings. Will you tell 


Melinda that I wish to see her alone? ”’ 

Margaret gathered her scattered wits. 

“Melinda is out,” she said sweetly, and my 
| heart sank. I amafrafd I was longing for the fray. 
‘I turned to go, but I was wise enough at this 

moment to look over my head. Melinda was hang- 
ing over the banisters, listening with evident in- 
terest to our lively conversation. 
| “T think you must be mistaken,” I murmured, 
politely. ‘‘ Melinda is just coming down.” 
She descended with hanging head and burning 
cheeks, and after a short but animated discussion 
| I found myself alone with her in the dilapidated 
old schoolroom. I shut the door and crossed to 
where she stood by the window. 

“T congratulate you on your success,” I said. 

Melinda evidently expected more. 

“What—what do you mean?” she faltered. 
‘““What success?” 

I smiled. “ Your success in getting rid of your 
headache, of course. You look wonderfully well 
this morning.” 

She didn’t quite understand whether she was 
safe or not. She looked up inquiringly. Had I 
found out yet? Did I suspect? She didn’t 
venture to speak, but she turned on the irresist- 
ible smile. 

“TI am glad you are quite well,” I said coolly, 
“‘ for I am afraid you will find what I have to say 
a little trying. You had better sit down.” 

Melinda looked frightened. She seated herself 
onthe arm of the big, untidy sofa, and kicked 
nervously at the floor. She had small feet, and 
always wore such pretty shoes! 

“Listen to me,” I said gravely. “Before we 
leave this room we have got to come to terms.” 

She groaned. “I know you’re going to be 
horrid,” she said, nervously rolling and unrolling 
a sheet of music she held in her hand. 





Melinda sighed. ‘“ There never was a more un- 
happy girl than me,” she said. 

I laughed. “ That’s all nonsense. You are as 
pleased as you can be because two men are mak- 
ing themselves miserable about you. I don’t 
know why we do—you certainly are not worth it. 
I wish to heaven you weren’t so confoundedly 
pretty! ” 

This encouraged Melinda to try the smile. 

“So you still think me pretty, do you?” she 
said softly. 

Pretty! I groaned inwardly, for I knew that, 
however plainly I saw Melinda’s faults, and how- 
ever disgusted I was with her behavior, there was 
no mistaking the fact that I was more in love 
with her than ever. Pretty! ... 

“Besides,” she went on, ‘you are mistaken. 
There is only one man miserable about me, and 
thatis you. Leonard isn’t miserable. He is very 
happy, as indeed he ought to be.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, grimly, “he ought indeed! 

But he won’t be for long.”’ 

Poor Melinda! The thunderbolt had fallen at 
last. 

“You—you,” she gasped; “you are going to 
tell him?” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘I am, unless—”’ 

“Unless what?” eagerly snatching at any 
chance. 

“Unless”—I spoke very slowly—‘“ unless you 
break off the engagement and marry me.”’ 

Melinda gasped. 

“John,” she cried, ‘‘you are mad! 

Marry you? after all this?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, trying to speak with a calmness 
I did not feel, “‘marry me. I dare say you are 
surprised that I should want to marry you, now 
that I have found out your true character, but in 
spite of everything I care for you more than any- 
thing in the world, and I mean to have you in the 
end.” 

Melinda laughed defiantly, and rose to go. 
“This is too much,” she said. ‘“ You have gone a 
little too far, my dear John. I am engaged to 
Leonard. You are perfectly ridiculous! I have 
promised to marry him.” 

“Promises,” said I, ‘‘ are easily broken.” 

Melinda laughed again. ‘“ This promise will be 
kept,” she said. ‘‘Good heavens! marry you, 
after all the trouble I had about it before! You 
are certainly mad. You had a situation then, 
with a small salary, while now—you are simply 
doing nothing. What do you propose todo to 
earn your living? ”’ 

“As you say,” said I, “ nothing.” 

“Ah!” said Melinda, “‘ I thought so. No, thank 
you. If you think my idealof happiness is bread 
and cheese and kisses, and not even a certainty 
about that, you are mistaken.” 

I smiled. “ There might be a doubt about the 
bread and cheese,” I said. 

Melinda stamped her foot. “Oh!” she cried, 
“you are perfectly ridiculous! . I don’t care 
what you do tell Leonard if you like. He 
won't believe you you have no proof.” 

“Leonard will believe me,” I replied calmly. 
“He has knownme as long as he has known 
you, and he knowsthat I at least am to be 
trusted. Besides, you have forgotten one little 
thing, or perhaps you didn’t knowit. ... I 
have still the last letter you wrote to me—the letter 
breaking off our engagement. That was not 
among the others; I carry it about with me. And 
another thing Leonard has some pretty 
distinct notions about honor. I don’t think he 
would marry a girl who—well, to say the least 
of it, is unscrupulous enough to rifle a man’s 
private desk. That sheet of music found in my 
room—with Mrs. Leach as witness—is proof 
enough.” 

And then Melinda saw that the game was up. 

She sank into the corner of the shabby sofa and 
began to cry; and, as I said before, I can resist 
Melinda in any mood but thisone. I sat down 
beside her and slipped my arm round her waist. 
‘“* Melinda,” I said, “don’tcry. The game is 
certainly up, but there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t have a fresh shuffle and deal again. It 
will be all the easier for a full knowledge of each 
other’s cards.” 

There was no answer but a sob. I tried to 
see her face, but it was buried in the red sofa 
cushion. 

“You know, Melinda,” I said gravely, “ how 
much I have always cared for you. You know 
that if you don’t have me my whole life is ruined. 
I made up my mind to be generous last night and 
to burn all your letters, and when I got in and 
found you had taken them I registered a vow that 
for the future I would play my own hand alone. 
You shall never marry Leonard Créwe—that I 
swear! I can’t force you to marry me against 
your will, but I can and will prevent you deceiv- 
ing him. You don’t play fair, Melinda.” 

Melinda moved a little. I could see one eye 
and a little pink ear. 

“Tam not really half as horrid as you think,” 
she said. ‘But, oh! John I do so hate being 
poor! ” a 

I tried to turn her face. 

“TI believe you like me better than Leonard, 
after all,” I said, smiling a little. 

The sobbing had stopped. Melinda was evi- 
dently considering. 

** Tell me the truth for once,” I persisted. 
it Leonard you are crying for?” 

Still no answer. 

“ Melinda! ” 

Still silence. 

“‘ Darling Melinda! ”’ 

There was a choking sound from the cushion. 
ae It couldn’t be that she was laughing! 

“It is nothing to laugh at,” I said sternly. 

“T wish you weren’t poor,’ whispered Melinda. 

I took the little white hand and touched Leon- 
ard’s gorgeous diamond ring. 

“Tam going to take this off,’’ I said. 

Melinda sighed deeply, but made no objection; 
so I gently slipped it away from her finger. 

“T am not poor,’ I said. “I have plenty of 
money for both of us. The South African rail- 
ways were a success after all, and I think I can 
even go so far as a diamond ring, Melinda.” 

Then at last she raised her head, and once 
more the irresistible smile was for me alone. 

“ Dear,” she whispered tenderly, “ I have loved 
you all my life. I have been very foolish, I 
know; but if you will forgive me, I will never, 
never deceive you again.” 

I smiled. Melinda did not impose upon me. 

“No,” said I, “I'll take jolly good care you 
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Playing Wild Indians. 


““You’re a regular ‘ Tom-boy,’ Jess,” said Molly 
one day to her sister, as that young lady calmly 
dropped from a tree near by, where she had been 
gathering apples in her apron, and landed, much 
upset, upon the grass. 

“Have an apple,” answered Jess, unconcern- 
edly, burying her own white teeth in the cool, red 
cheek of a ripe Fameuse. “I’m off for ‘Cosy 
House.’ These apples are for supplies. We’re 
playing ‘ Early Settlers attacked by Indians’ this 
afternoon, and I’m an Indian, and I’m going to 
get some turkey feathers for my hair.” And off 
sped the “ Tom-boy” to the barnyard, practicing 
@ ar whoop as sheran. 

hope she won’t frighten the little children 





out of their wits,” said Molly to herself. looking 
anxiously toward the hilltop. 

It was a beautiful golden afternoon in autumn. 
Up in Cosy House Jess was along time explain- 
ing the game of “Early Settlers attacked by 
Indians” to the younger ones. 

Tommy was to be the “ Karly Settler,” and 
Donald, in a white apron and a big paper cap, his 
wife. Their names were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith. Davie was their little boy, and Virginia 
Helen the baby,as a matter of course. The 
“ settlers” were tobe peacefully lying in their 
little bunks, or beds, when Jess and Bob, as wild 
Indians, were to attack the hut and “ tommy- 
hawk ” the entire family with gilt paper hatchets. 
The children all thought this a wonderful game, 
and promised to scream loudly when the attack 
began, and to fall on their knees begging for 
mercy, just as “ Early Settlers” always did—in 
pictures, you know. The little boys were highly 
delighted with their parts; but then they had not 
seen the costumes in which the Indians them- 
selves intended to appear, 

The nicest part of playing “ Early Settlers ” 
was the eating of provisions prepared by Jess. 
The round middles of the doughnuts (which, as 
you may know, my dears, are especially cut out 
for little boys) had been set apart for them; also 
some red apples, and a very small pile of brown 
sugar. 

The Indians were so long making ready to 
attack that the provisions were all gone, and 
the “ Early Settlers ’ had almost forgotten their 
parts, and were playing out doors, when the first 
warwhoop was heard. It sounded very horrible; 
and Tommy and Donald instantly ran into the 
log house, shut the green door, and flung them- 
selves into their bunks heels over head, while 
Davie crouched in the fireplace with his arms 
about Freckles’ soft neck. And so they waited 
for the attack. 

“* Whee-oop! whee-oop! ’’ began the attacking 
Indians, pounding fiercely on the green door 
with their hatchets, only pretending they couldn’t 
get in, for the door was on a crack. 

“Ki-yi! ki-yi! whee-oop! whee-oop” next 
shouted Bob and Jess together, knocking loudly 
against the side of the house, and making a tre- 
mendous racket with a policeman’s rattle which 
they carried. 

“We'll climb in at the windows and surprise 
them,” whispered Jess to Bob as she prepared 
for another warwhoop. And then they both ran 
around the little house, and jumped up at the 
windows. 

Indian that she was, Jess was not quite pre- 
pared for the yell of fright and anguish which 
arose from the interior of the hut as she made 
her appearance. Surely, Davie was doing his 
part almost too well; and his shrieks awoke 
Virginia Helen, too, whose cries had not been 
counted upon. As for Donald and Tommy, they 
forgot their parts completely. They stood as 
dumb as if they had swallowed their tongues 
before Jess, who now appeared to them in full 
Indian regalia, her hair drawn up in a wisp over 
her head, adorned with all the turkey’s best tail 
feathers, her face outlined in purple stripes, and 
plenty of black paint under her eyes. 

While Jess had been getting in at one window, 
Bob, who was very much in earnest, had stormed 
and taken the other, and, notwithstanding his 
screams (which he regarded as part of the play), 
was, scalping his brother in the corner with 
graceful sweeps of his home-made tomahawk, 
only calling upon him to scream louder. Freckles, 
who didn’t understand at all, now began to bark 
loudly. 

The noise and cries soon became so loud and so 
perfect that Mrs. Love and Molly started up the 
hill in real affright to find out what was the mat- 
ter. And, when they arrived at the door of Cosy 
House, they found two Indians, with most comi- 
cal looks of astonishment on their mottled faces, 
striving to appease Davie and the baby, who were 
crying violently now, and, there was no doubt, in 
real earnest. 

Jess tried hard to explain. ‘“ Why, mother,” 
said she, waving one purple hand in despair, and 
replacing a feather which was inclined to dangle 
over one ear, “the children don’t play fair at all. 
They’ve forgotten their parts, and they think 
we’re real Injuns. Even the baby doesn’t know 
me!” 

Mrs. Love could hardly keep from laughing at 
the mixture of paint and chagrin on Jessie’s 
brilliantly colored face; but Molly spoke up 
sharply :— 

“Well, I shouldn’t think they would know 
you! ’ snapped she. ‘“ You wouldn’t know your- 
self if you had a looking glass. I wouldn’t have 
known you myself, with a purple face and a green- 
striped mouth, and one black eye and one blue 
one, and those yellow trousers on, and all those 
feathers sticking out over your ears. Why, 
you’re enough to frighten the dog!’’ And Molly 
grabbed the baby, and started off for the house in 
disgust. 

“ Pooh! they’re all babies. They don’t know 
anythin’ ’bout Injuns,”’ said Bobbie, contemptu- 
ously. “ Let’s go out in the street and scare the 
horses,” he added, looking down admiringly at 
his legs, which were elaborately trimmed with 
chicken feathers and little bells. But Mrs. Love 
would not allow any more wild Indian exhibitions 
that day; and so Jess and Bob went sadly home 
to wash their faces and dress for tea. 

“He didn’t want to be ‘tommy-talked,’” ex- 
plained Donald to Mrs. Love. 
“ He’sa ‘fraid cat,’ he is!’ declared Tommy, 
pointing to the toddling Davie. 
“Where were you, then, when the Indians 
came?” asked Mrs. Love of the two little boys. 
“ Weren’t you afraid, too, Tommy?” 
“No, indeed!” replied the brave Tommy 
promptly, adding, regardless of grammar: ‘‘ Me 
and Donald was up the tree outside. We wasn’t 
afraid.” 
And Mrs. Love smiled, and said softly to her 
self, “‘ 1 wonder what those children will be doing 
next! ’—Amy E. Hope, in Examiner. 

ee eee 
—Apples and several other Australian fruits 
are exported packed in the shredded bark of the 
tea tree. 
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3744 Bolero Waist 
32 to 40 in. Bust. 


The waist includes a plain back, a front yoke 
and full portion and closes beneath the bolero at 
the left side seams, while the foundation lining 
closes at the centre. The full fronts can be made 
to close in centre, if so preferred. The neck is 
finished with a high stock collar, and the sleeves 
arein bishop style, finished with bands at the 
wrists. The bolero includes a smooth back, 
square-pointed fronts that are fitted. without 
darts and slightly bell-shaped sleeves that can be 
slipped over those of the waist with ease. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 
3§ yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide, or 
2 yards 44 inches wide, with 24 yards 21 inches 
wide, 24 yards 27 inches wide, 14 yards 44 inches 
wide or 1j yards 50inches wide for bolero will be 
required. 

The pattern, No. 3744, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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3716 Shirt Waist, 
32 to 40in. bust. 


The shirt waist shows variations without num- 
ber, but in all its forms retains the essential 
characteristics that have endeared it to the fem- 
inine heart. The smart design shown is admir- 
able in every way, and will e found generally 
becoming. The slight fulness formed by the 
tucks means the soft, graceful folds that are so 
well adapted both to slender and stout figures, 
and the back gives just the tapering effect re- 
quired by the latest mode. As illustrated the 
material is French flannel in a pretty shade of 
pink, the buttons are of dull-finished gold, and 
the belt of flexible metal braid, showing stripes 
of pink and gold, held by a simple dull gold 
buckle. All the season’s materials are suitable, 
however, taffeta, henrietta, cashmere, albatross, 
all the soft-finished satins and silk flannels. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3716, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measnre. 
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SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled pretty - Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 





—Forest Inspector DeGall of Lemur, France, 
has invented a substance called ‘‘ molten wood.” 
It is produced by submitting wood to a process 
of dry distillation and high pressure, whereby the 
escape of gases is prevented. After cooling, the 
mass resembles coal, except that it is without 
organic structure. Itis hard, and ean be shaped 
and polished. It is said to be a perfect non 





conductor of electricity. 
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My stomach trouble 


up a few months ago. 
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was brought on by the 


excessive and constant use of tobacco, which I gave 
Giving it up, however, did 
not relieve my stomach trouble, and it was nut until 
I triéd Ripans Tabules that I found any kind of 
relief. From the improvement so far experienced, I 
hope to be all right in a very short time. 
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The Mapes Complete 


and ornamental trees, hedges, ete. 


using the same fertilizer in the same way. 
new heart into every fertilizer farmer. 


cal fertilizers, and here we have the test. 
not be obtained with superphosphates or cheap mixtures. 


“ TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


three bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. 


Permanence and Certainty Combined in the Complete Mapes Manures 


{From The Rural New-Yorker, March 17, 1900. ] 


Twenty Years After. —There are still some farmers who uhdertake to argue that fertilizers are not lasting in their effects. 

All such farmers should read Twenty Years After, a pamphlet just issued by the Mapes Fertilizer Company, 143 Liberty street, 
New York city. This pamphlet tells the story of a farm in Connecticut on which fertilizers have been exclusively used for 20 
years. While practically all other farm methods have been changed on this farm, ‘‘ twenty years after ’’ finds the farmer still 
A piece of land as poor ‘‘ as ever lay outdoors ’’ was brought back to usefulness and 


profit by the use of the MAPES HIGH-GRADE MANURES. It is a true story, we will vouch for that, and one that will put 


One would suppose that a 20-year test is long enough to establish the value of chemi- 


The pamphlet also shows why these high-grade manures give results which could 


99 


{From the American Agriculturist, Feb. 24, 1900. | 


Twenty Years After is the title of a pamphlet which gives the experience of Newton Osborn, a prominent Connecticut 
farmer, in converting worthless land into a source of profit for the past 20 years by the use of fertilizers alone. 
Mr. Osborn still employs the same methods now as 20 years ago shows that he started right and is keeping right. 
used the Mapes manures exclusively, the pamphlet is a wonderful showing for the permanence of these fertilizers, their combined 
solubility and power to build up the land. It is evident from this and many other experiences that there are but few lands that 
cannot be made to pay in the hands of good farmers by using the right methods of culture and fertilizers. 
borne out by other experiences cited in the work referred to. 


MAPES SPRING 


FOR GRASS, LAWNS, ETC. 


For TOP-DRESSING in spring, all kinds of grass lands, Pastures, Mowing lands, Golf Links, Lawns, etc. Use two to 
On poor land use three bags per acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc., apparently 


worn out, have been brought up into good condition by a single application. Quality of grasses greatly improved. 
Itis EXACTLY ADAPTED also to the wants of the owner of a small plot for fertilizing lawns, vegetable gardens, fruit 
On vegetable gardens use at the rate of five bags and upward per acre. 


THE MAPES POTATO MANURE 


‘phosphate’ or * superphos- 4 


The fact that 
As he has 


This statement is 


Dr. Collier, Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, on the Large Yields of Potatoes Grown 
‘¢ Who can doubt,”’ says Dr. Collier, who was one of the judges in the R. N.-Y. 





anures 


Farms Constantly Grow Stronger, Experience With Mapes Manures Over 30 Years £3 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes : 
The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use of MAPES MANURES large yields of the highest qualit, << 


are obtained, while the farms are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical results from the use of these fertilizers hay« 45 
been substantial profit even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, extending “% in 
through a period of over 30 years, has always shown the Mapes fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck far mand @; 
in the garden, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow. : 


My Farm Is Getting Richer Every Year 


Wilmer Atkinson, Editor and Proprietor of the Farm Journal, reports on the MAPES MANURES: I do not use stab|:- q: 
t) 


The actual statments from those who have used these high-grade manures demonstrate the truth of the great claim made 4s 
for the MAPES MANURES, viz.: that by their continued use, in some cases for 10, 12 and 15 years, farmers, truck growers and ® 
fruit growers report their lands as having steadily improved in condition, and their crops as double those formerly grown, while ° 
the quality of the crops has greatly improved, and their profits largely increased. 4 


TOP-DRESSING 





Farm, and his Trench method and the Mapes Potato Manure, concludes: 


anure, but at the same time it is 
FOR RESTORING GRASS LAN 


‘* But we don’t want a 


Restore Your Meadows and Grass Lands by Simply Top-Dressing 


lt is lasting in effects equally with the best stable m 
crop. Its introduction some years since marked a new era e 
This manure corresponds closely in composition with the best stable manure, and is from 25 to 30-fold more concentrated fa 
in soluble and available plant food. Contains no weed seed, no disagreeable odor, : 
evenly over the surface tad working in when practicable. "On lawns, grass lands and around fruit and other trees it can be 
left exposed, the rains will wash it in and no loss of strength will occur through exposure to sun, air, etc. >” 


manure, and my farm is getting richer every year. We have found the MAPES MANURES equally good for grass, potatocs. “de 

corn and orchard trees. qs 
e e 

Farms Steadily Improved And Crops Doubled re 

{From The New England Homestead. ] Pn 


uicker and more effective on the © 
IS WITHOUT PL OWING. a 


requires no skill in its use, simply scattering 43 
A 


Only With the Mapes Manure at Rural Farm. 
Potato Contest, “that the great yield of Potatoes secured at the rate of 645 bushels to the acre of one variety, and 1076 bushels 


of another variety, under the conditions of soil and climate obtaining in the locality where the trial was made, was due wholly 
to the fertilizers applied and the method of cultivation employed ? ” 
NOT A SUPERPHOSPHATE WANTED. 


E. S. Carman, of The Rural New Yorker, in commenting upon the large yield of Potatoes obtained by him at the Rural 


Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 

C. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 

Riley Maynard, South Deerfield. 

Tuttle & Newton, South Acton. 

J. H. Day. North Hadley. 

S. S. Paine & Bro., New Bedford. 

John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
Damon & Gould Co., Fitchburg. 
William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 


Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation ), 47-54 
North Market street, Boston. 

Ross Bros., Worcester. 

V. E. Moore, Springfield. 

E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 

Gifford & Co., Taunton. 

E. A. Briggs & Co., Attleboro. 

Boyden Bros., Conway, 

J.F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 
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question, as proposed in the BREEDER, and 


Lyon Bros., Southampton. 

Charles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 

T. E. Gould, Warren and West Brookfield. 
Lester RK. Maynard, South Berlin. 
Sprague & Williams, South Framingham. 
H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 

C. B. Sarvin & Son, Southboro. 

W. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 

Homer Bush, Westfield. 


phate’ or an Ammoniated Superphosphate, or a ‘ Swiftsure,’ or anything of the kind. We want a high-grade Potato manure.” fe 
The highest prices obtained for tobacco crops in Massachusetts and Connecticut reported in the press the past year, 1{*»), 4s 
grown with the MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. Descriptive pamphlets, prices, etc., sent on application. Also new Florida @& 
pamphlet on Orange growing, care of groves, etc. Permanent results from the Mapes ‘Manures continued use for 20 years and 4 
over. : “4. 
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The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co. 143 Liberty St, New York 
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the business will soon be on the right track, 
and people will not convert trotters into 
pacers to win races with them. R. L. 


> 
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The Horse. 


How Pacers Are Made. 


The articles in the recent issues of the 
turf papers by Gen. B. F. Tracy and others | Worcester Notes. 
mark the beginning of an agitation which since the ice race and the boulevard pictures 
will result iu justice being done to the trot- there has been a dearth in horse news with but 


ting interests throughout the country. few exceptions. 
A.H. Brunelle has, it is reported, sold the gal- 


Any thinking man who is interested in | lant pacer Peter Turney to some Boston gentle- 








the trotting horse, and has observed the 
change in the fields of horses that have 
started in our races during the past ten 
years, and who looks at General Tracy’s 
figures showing that in 1891 the ratio of 
pacers was 121 against 390 trotters, and in 
1900 180 pacers to 160 trotters, will say to 
himself at least, Where are wegoing? How 
did this come about, and what is to be done? 

All the causes ascribed by the various 
writers have more or less bearing, no doubt, 
but to my mind the chief cause in bringing 
about this result has been the least spoken 
of. All sane people act from some motive. 

When our associations throughout the 
country opened their trotting classes to 
pacers, allowing the pacer all of his natural 
advantages over a trotter without any handi- 
cap, the incentive to makea horse trot was 
taken away and theZpremium put upon mak- 
ing a trotter pace. The half-mile tracks in 
this country outnumber the mile tracks 
twenty to one, and nearly all of them give 
mixed classes. 

A colt that has about an equal tendency to 
either the trot or pace will go about five sec- 
onds faster at the pace. When all of these 
trotting classes are open to pacers why 
should not a man teach his horse to pace? 
This is just what people are doing today. 

Friend Thompson ef the Turf, Farm and 
Home says that when he ‘‘ bred such a trot- 
ting mare as Louviska to Alelayone (2.204 at 
the trot), and got the pacing mare Nelldora, 
that showed a trial mile at the State Fair in 
2.14, what are you going to do about it? ”’ 

Well, he does not mention that Nelldora 
was a trotter by nature as well as a pacer, 
and that there was some question about 
which it was better to have her do. 

Suppose Nelldora had shown a mile in 2,20 
at the trot, as did Metallic, and it strikes me 
that with the trotting gait and action I have 
seen her show that would not be impossible! 

I notice the good article in your New York 
Department. The author of that article 
strikes it right when he says the pacing gait 
is simply running on one side at a time, and 
there is just about as much sense and justice 
in opening a pacing class to runners as there 
is in opening our trotting classes to pacers. 

Some will say, we can’t fill our classes 
with trotters. Well, you have done the mis- 
chief yourself by inducing people to make 
pacers, but as they have got their pacers all 
made and can’t stop to make them over, you 
can do one thing that will give as much 
justice to allas can be given now. Handi- 
cap your pacers by five or ten seconds on his 
record. Obligea pacer in order to start in a 
2.20 class to be eligible to a 2.25 class, and if 
in a 2.30 class let him be eligible toa 2.40 
class. This will take the premium off edu- 
cating a horse to pace and give what is due 
to the trotter. 

Let the N. T. A. make this the ratio of 
mixed classes by a mandatoryj rule. Let 
General Tracy, or some other man of brains, 
who does not have to pad his tongue with 
tlannel lest he should ruffle the coat of some 
particular friend who happens to own a few 
pacers, present this side of the question to 
the Turf Congress, along with the hopple 














man who is going to drive him on the speedway. 
It does not seem such a very long while ago since 
Fred Lapham, then living on “‘ Easy Street,’’ sent 
“Juny” Mattoon out West to buy a good green 
horse. He brought back Peter Turney, and a 
game live oak he was. He won a great many 
good races, and was even sent down to Kentucky, 
where he won a heat in 2.114 and was second in all 
the heats afterwards in the race. 

But riches take wings and fly away, and Fred 
Lapham had to part with Peter Turney. He was 
sold to A. H. Brunelle, and while the latter’s prop- 
erty hehas been sent to pace at picnics and 
fairs, and his gameness has never deserted him. 
Two years ago at Barre, Peter Turney, Prince 
Lavalard and Red Bird went a great race, and 
after five heats Red Bird won. Peter Turney was 
deprived ofa heat which everybody thought he 
had fairly won, and thereby lost the race. 

The recent performances of Peter on the ice 
have brought him to the front again, hence his 
sale for a good price. His new owner is to be 
congratulated, and if Peter is given achance he 
will -e heard from favorably. 

It is reported that John Swan has sold his game 
race horse Chico to parties in this city. Mr. 
Swan lives in Athol and is one of the best known 
horsemen in Worcester County. What is going 
to be done with Chico does not transpire, but in 
all probability the horse will show up on our 
boulevard among the fast brigade. 

R.C. Taylor seems pleased with his new pur- 
chase, Oestes, and well he may, for a gamer little 
trotter never looked through a bridle. Mr. Taylor 
will never get another such live oak as was Abbie 
V., and probably her like will never be seen on 
the boulevard again, take her allin all. Itis not 
much to the credit of those who own a pacer for 
them to watch old Abbie V. come down the boule- 
vard, and when she got a little tired trail down 
and beat her out at the finish. 

An old Worcester County farmer, one who had 
raised a good many colts, recently asked, ‘‘ What 
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testimonials, 


F. E. Perkins, president of the Narragans 
Association, and he said that he would d 





tion. 





are taking it easy. From the differ. nt 
comes the report that all are in good 
ing wintered well. 


was in his power to aid a matinee club, and 
donate the use of the track to the right or: 


hape 
me 


I understand that the st 


W. W. Lord, Winchendon. Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. = 
G. S. Walker, Williamstown. C. E. Brown, Sunderland. fa 


Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. C. F. Paige & Co., Athol. 

L. C. Hall, Lowell. F. E. Mole, Adams. £3 

O. C. MeCray, Monson. W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 7 

W. A. Moore, Millington. E. S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 4 

J. W. Watson, Moore’s Corners. - ‘- Brew qf, (reat Barrington. rp 

Oscar Belden & Son, North Hatfield. G “-.~ 

C. D. Holbrook Co., Palmer. EAC Nichols. Hubbardston. > 
sé 


There is no reason w hy a successful matines 
driving club carmot be formed. We )ave 1 
horses and the men,and a track for the Narraz 
sett Park track will be re ady for use about th: 
first of May, which isearlyenough. I talked wit 


Outside of a little road work the local steppers 


RUBINSTEIN, p, 2.05. 
By Baron Wilkes, 218; Dam, Ollitipa, by Aristos, 
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good is a pacer?” Well, that question could 
have been asked thirty years ago and answered 
by “ No good.” 

“Old Sport’? remembers being at Holden one 
time, when that prince of horsemen and auction- 
eers, Ben Abbott, was living. When we arrived 
at the house there was a discussion going on be- 
tween Ben and a few horsemen about a likely 
yearling that insisted on pacing. It was finally 
decided to lay down some boards in the pasture 
a few paces apart and run the colt to a bridle 
over them, thereby teaching it asquare gait; or, 
if he could not be taught that, to shoot him. 
After a few lessons the colt was taught to trot, 
and thereby saved his life. 

Last Saturday there was great preparation 
made for a race on Lake Lashaway at East 
Brookfield and our brother horsemen in the 
Brookfields, and Spencer were worked up to such 
a pitch that they have wagered everything of any 
value on the respective horses, especially the 
owner of Sarah Gamp. 


Now, Sarah, like her namesake of Dickens 
fame, has always been the source of much 
trouble. Arthur Brunelle has speeded her down 
our boulevard for a few winters. and sometimes 
she was ahead and then again behind, but always 
somewhere.: Finally Sarah was sold to Spencer 
parties and she has developed great speed. 

Last Saturday her owner claimed that she did 
not get a fair start. Saturday came, and with it 
wind and rain, but it was vowed beforehand that 
the race would come off rain or shine, and it did. 
Philip W., driven by John Stone, beat the re- 
nowned Sarah Gamp after four heats. In the third 
heat Sarah Gamp broke her knee boot. It wasa 
game race, and Sarah was well driven by George 
Tupper, in a hard rain. 

The result leaves one in doubt as to which is 
the faster, and another race may occur. 








In looking over some old-time relics I came 
across a quaint old cap that poor dead and gone 
Larry Haley used to wear in days gone by. 
Larry was an old-time groom that took care of 
the colts down on our farm years ago. He was a 
quaint old Irish wit whose merry jibes made every- 
body laugh. Larry was an old man then, and 
came to us from the race track, where he had 
taken care of horses for Dan Mace and old 
Hiram. When young Larry met with an accident 
that really disabled him for life. 

As arollicking young coachman he was in the 
employ of a rich Boston merchant, and while 
driving the merchant’s daughter the bits broke 
and the spirited horses ran away. Larry kept 
cool and brought the horses against a lamp-post. 
He was thrown out and seriously hurt, and while 
he had to lay for many weeks in the hospital, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he saved the 
life of the wife and daughter of his employer, who 
never forgot him, and at his death left Larry 
$1000. Unable to work hard, Larry became under- 
groom at Commodore Vanderbilt’s stables, and 
later on at Dan Mace’s. He finally came to us an 
old man, but as a groom and nurse for yearlings 
and brood mares he had no equal. 

His great delight was Ethan Allen, and one 
time when telling about his grooming Ethan for 
his race with Rose of Washington my father said 
quietly, ‘‘ Larry, what was the time made in that 
race?” Larry promptly answered, “ 2.42, 2.39 and 
2.36.” Upon looking up the record this was found 
correct, and Larry’s word was never doubted. 
Larry saved his money, and finally went to live in 
Dorchester, where he died. Yours, 

“OLD SPoRT.” 

Don’t you believe that German Peat Moss is 
an economical and healthy horse bedding? Ask 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 





Horse Interests at Providence, 


Matters are generally quiet in this loc ality, but 
it is due more to the weather than to anything 
else. The only event of note was postponed on 
account of rain. The event I speak of wasa 
match race between Byron Blackinton’s pacer 
Susie Star (2.21}), and Steve Briggs’ big pacer 
called Dan Messenger. 


Flying Nig (2.19}) the week before in straight ; 


heats. Mr. Blackinton then made a match with Mr. | 


Briggs. The race was postponed during the 
earlier part of the week, and again last Saturday. 
The place set for the brush was out on the avenue. 
It will be pulled off this week. 

The executive committee of the Providence 
Driving Association is to hold a session this week 
to talk over a Speedway parade. We held one 
last Decoration Day and the event was quite suc- 
cessful outside of a mixup in the formation of the 
divisions. I think that the committee will decide 
give a parade,and t hat a special meeting of the 
association will be called to decide the question. 
It would liven up matters here. 


of holding a series of matinee races at Narragan- | a 


sett Park track. We have had but one of these ; 


events and it was a success. The proceeds were _ 


donated to the fund for the relief of the Galveston , 
flood sufferers. 

In connection with the matinee races, I hear ' 
that rumor has it that a matinee club will be 
formed inside of the Providence Driving Associa- 


, tion. This question has been agitated for some 


time, but nothing hascome of it as yet. There is 
still plenty of time, and forming a driving club is 
not an easy task, and a careful study should be 


at auction. 
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Wilask, will be fitted. 
not made any arrangements regardiliz 
as to who will handle the horses. 
W. W. Dexter stated that he would 1 
for the Boralma race if it was arrane 
incident is creating a good deal of t: 
section, and I think that this city wou 
We have ae 
and itis handy to Boston, and late en 
season for all of the prospective contest 
in great condition. 





owned by the late Commodore Banigan wil! 
Mrs. Banigan has closed up 
dence in Edgewood and has gone Sout! 1} 
sume the executors will dispose of the | 
Colonel Goff has sold Bright Regent (2.0 
out-of-town party for 8600. 
as the buyer wishes to keep it:dark fo 
ent. He probably desires to surprise tl: 
The colonel will campaign L ady Geraldil 
but as there is pot any class for her in 
closing stakes will race her in the purse 
It is doubtful if Geers will handle th: 
season. Wilask is in the stud, 
for the track and raced in Augustin pu 
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and Sporty Bill, the 


the race. 
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Grass Culture. 


Any one of our readers desiring to 1rd 
and study Mr. George M. (¢ 
ence in raising large hay crops 
favorable conditions ean secure Mi 
lustrated = pamphlet. 


‘ark ’s 


charge, sent prepaid by mail to a! 


cant. Send request to 


Higganum, Ct. 


George \ 


A Cure for Milk Fever. 


The Hood Farm Milk Fever ( 
advertised in this paper is a prompt 
remedy for this trouble, which has «i 
injury to the breeding industry. 
through the mouth, and therefore 
administered after the cow becomes 

| Experience has proved its value t 
The latter defeated Eck Perkins’ black pacer seen Se teamee tesnve bis best c: 


It 





| with a little speec 
do business. Address 
BOX 1050, 


BEN CUTTS, 





GOOD TEAM WAN’ a. 


I want a team weighing from 950 t 
15.1 or 2 hands high. Must be fearless 


about the city, sound, kind, broken sit: 


l. Ifthe goods are ! 


2.274, for one- half hi 


10 years old, color ¢ estnut, 16 han 
The committee will also talk over in conjune- | sound, kind and stylish and’ a natura he 
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MORGAN STALLION a 


We have disposed of our farm. Wi! 


is re 
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by and good price 
tion with the matinee committee the advisability pe record in his phy donly race after 


and only race after a> 
patrons, with only three weeks wo 
t va oh a second: 


a 2.16 clip. 
MOORE, West 
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WHO WANTS TO Bu’ 
Prince Axtell, 


AT TWO YEARS OLD. 


Sired by Axtell. 


For full 


made before an organization of such a character Particulars address 


is launched. 
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CHAS. W. DENTON, Dansville. N. 
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